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TELEGRAMS  EXCHANGED  BETWEEN  SECRETARA'  M  ADOO  AND  SR.  RIVA 

AGUERO. 

Tlio  following  wireless  message  was  sent  by  Secretary  MoAdoo  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Peru  on  the  evening  of  April  23 : 

Please  be  Rood  enoiisb  to  convey  to  the  President  and  to  your  collea^iies  of  the 
ministry  the  expression  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  generous  courtesies  and 
cordial  welcome  extended  to  me  so  graciously  during  my  short  visit  to  Lima  to-day 
and  my  keen  regret  and  disa])pointment  that  the  program  for  a  longer  stay  coidd  not 
be  carried  out.  The  members  of  the  Lnited  States  delegation  share  in  this  unex¬ 
pected  disappointment.  It  was  a  great  ])leasure]and  honor  to  meet  the  Pre.sident  and 
the  members  of  his  ministry  and  to  see  even  a  little  of  your  wonderfully  interesting 
capital  and  beautiful  country.  Yonr  great  natural  resources  make  certain  the  increas¬ 
ing  growth  and  })rosperity  of  your  nation.  We  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been 
your  sincere  friends  through  generations  of  cordial  intercourse,  will  rejoice  always  in 
your  j)rosperity  and  will  be  eager  always  to  serve  you  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  and  reciprocity.  The  friendship  between  our  countries  has  rested  without 
variation  upon  the  enduring  foundation  of  mutual  admiration,  esteem,  and  respect. 
May  this  friendship  continue  forever  and  may  our  countries  always  stand  together  in 
upholding  the  loftiest  standards  of  liberty,  justice,  and  fraternity,  and  may  they 
never  exerci.se  their  great  power  exceid  for  the  noblest  purposes  of  humanity. 

The  following  is  a  cojn-  of  the  reply  received  by  tlie  Secret tirv  from 
(he  minister  of  foreign  affairs; 

1  have  comj)lied  with  j)leasure  with  the  esteemed  re(Hiest  your  excellency  was 
pleased  to  make  me  in  your  tine  me.ssage  of  last  night.  Both  his  excellency,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  my  colleagues  in  the  cabinet —whose  sentiments  I 
share — beg  me  to  oxj)ress  their  thanks  for  the  kind  esteem  and  cordial  sentiments 
manifested  by  your  excellency  for  Peru,  its  capital,  and  its  (lovernment. 

We  only  regret  tliat  demands  of  the  ship's  medical  ollicer,  unjustilied  in  our  opinion, 
should  have  frustrated  the  carrying  out  of  the  sincere  courtesies  previously  concerted 
with  your  legation  in  tliis  city,  by  means  of  which  my  (iovernment,  interpreting  the 
national  sentiment,  desired  to  give  your  excellency  and  the  other  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Unit(«d  States  delegation  a  further  j)roof  of  tlie  traditional  sympathy  which 
Peru  maintains  for  tlie  L’nited  Stati's,  and  which  has  been  the  origin  of  the  linn  and 
fruitful  friendshi]),  base<l  on  great  and  common  political  ideals,  to  which  your  excel¬ 
lency  so  a])tly  referred. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRE.SIDENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  (’( >.M M I.S.slOX  ON 
UNIFORM  LEGLSLATION  AT  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  LIST  OF  DELEG.\TES 
IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Among  tlu'  many  notable*  spccclies  made  leefore  tlie  International 
High  ('ommi.-esion  on  I'niform  Lt'gislation  which  met  in  Buenos 
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I'resideiil  of  Iho  International  Ilich  Commission  on  Cniform  l.ei;islation,  which  met  in  Hiienos  Aires. 
Dr.  Oliver  was  Imrn  and  educated  in  Itiienos  Aires.Kniduatint;  from  the  fniver.sityof  Itiienos  Aires  in 
1KS2.  Two  vears  afterwards  he,  tiecame  a  memlier  of  its  faculty,  as  teacher  of  political  economy.  Later 
he  liecame  i)rofessor  of  finance.  In  l!tOt  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Deimties  from  the  Federal 
Capital  and  was  vice  prc.si<lent  of  that  hodv  in  ly(K>-7.  In  1912  he  was  electeil  National  Deputy  from 
the  I’rovinee  of  Buenos  Aires,  resiynint:  in  Auyust,  191.'),  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Cahinet  as  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance. 
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Airos  (lurinji  April,  the  ono  whicli  soiinded  thi*  keynote  of  the  eon- 
ferenee  was  tlie  address  of  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Oliver,  minister  of  finance 
of  the  Argentine  Kepnblic,  in  inaugurating  the  work  of  tlie  com¬ 
mission.  After  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  “fellow  citizens 
of  America,’’  he  briefly  outlined  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  those 
who  are  lending  their  efforts  toward  promoting  the  solidarity  and 
the  protection  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  countries  forming  the 
Pan  American  I’nion.  While  it  can  not  be  given  in  full,  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  his  stirring  and  tlumghtful  address  embody  some 
of  its  specially  notable  features: 

The  solidarity  of  the  Americas  is  from  day  to  day  assumin''  a  more  ])ractical  and 
delinite  sha])e.  Tlie  original  ich'ali.sts  were  followed  hy  Pan  American  Congresses 
which  hrought  our  nations  in  touch  with  each  other,  in  various  endeavors  to  direct 
their  energies  toward  objects  of  recijirocal  advantage.  Hut  the  .soil  was  not  as  yet 
jirepared  to  receive  the  new  .seed.  Vexed  questions  of  boundaries  kept  sister  nations 
apart,  communications  were  extremely  ditticult,  and  ca|)ital,  the  magic  motor  which 
gives  imjiul.se  to  jirogress,  was  insufficient  and  timid. 

The  sky  has  now  cleared,  and  territorial  disputes  have  given  way  to  eipiitahle 
agreements;  all  the  American  nations  have  acceiited  the  jirinciple  of  arbitration  and 
have  been  able  to  concentrate  on  the  work  of  their  political  and  economic  develojiment 
the  eneuties  which  they  formerly  emjiloyed  in  watching  their  imaginary  enemies. 
The  rajiid  accumulation  of  capital  is  a  fact  in  our  countries,  and  especially  in  that  of 
our  eldest  sister,  the  North  American  Rejiuhlic.  That  is  the  tirst  nation  which, 
having  completed  her  intc'rnal  economic  evolution,  linds  her.self  in  a  position  to  smid 
to  other  countries  the  creative  power  of  her  cajiital.  She  has  crowned  her  solid 
industrial  organization  with  the  Federal  llet^rve  Act,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
substitution  for  the  jirevious  anarchy  in  her  credit  system,  with  its  wa.steful  and  ill- 
directed  forces,  of  coojieration  and  centralized  direction  in  hanking  ojierations 
throughout  the  country. 

****»»♦ 

Whilst  in  the  vast  complication  of  international  intere.sts  other  initiatives  and  other 
force's  tend  to  (h'termine  and  carry  out  in  our  .\merica  the  great  compiests  which  to-day 
(■ndanger  the  lilx'rty  of  tlu'  seas  and  the  rights  of  neutrals,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
search  for  some  means  to  overcome  the  difliculties  which  jeresent  oppo.sition  to  the 
elevated  i)urj)oses  of  the  ('conomic  .Vnu'rican  I’nion,  due  to  the  want  of  physical 
means  to  make  it  effective,  and  the  |)eculiar  differences  in  the  national  or  State  legis¬ 
lation  of  our  countries. 

The  creation  of  a  merchant  marine  is  a  work  that  will  demand  years  as  well  as  the 
emj)loyment  of  enormous  capital.  Hut  our  great  American  i.sland  can  no  longer 
remain  subject,  as  it  is  to-day,  to  the  interruption  of  its  communications,  as  well  as 
of  the  transportation  of  its  citizi'iis  and  ])ro<iucts,  to  the  convenience  or  combinations 
of  other  ])eopl('s  who  have  no  share  in  its  interests  or  purjm.st's,  and  if  there  is  anything 
we  must  h*arn  from  tin*  prc'sent  situation  it  is  the  necessity  which  it  impo.s*'s  on  every 
American  nation  to  develop  as  numerous  a  mercantile  marine  as  its  resources  will 
allow,  and  which,  hy  nu'ans  of  a  well-regulated  cooperation,  will  furnish  transporta 
tion  for  the  ])roducts  of  our  industry  and  for  the  goods  which  are  ri'cpiired  for  tho.se  and 
for  our  ordinary  consumption. 

The  form  and  conditions  of  this  ])rot)lem  c'an  he  determined  hy  each  nation;  hut, 
fortunately,  tin*  products  of  each  cotintry  of  our  wealthy  .\merica  can  he  harvested 
hy  each  country  or  group  of  countries  at  differt'iit  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  eo- 
ojM'ration  between  them  will  he  facilitated  hy  that  special  and  advantageous  i-ir- 
cum.stance. 
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As  corollary  of  this  possible  solution,  we  must  attend  to  the  development  of  our 
resources  of  fuel,  the  uniform  legislation  on  commercial  documents  and  customs 
regulations,  and  make  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  uniform  monetary  standard  with  a  gold 
basis.  Xor  must  we  overlook  other  more  modest  but  efficacious  means,  such  as  bank¬ 
ing  facilities,  as  well  as  the  uniform  regulation  of  commercial  travelers. 

******* 

Our  iwlicy  of  Pan  American  solidarity  is  happily  of  easy  realization,  because  there 
e.\ist  between  us  no  questions  of  subject  nationalities  or  outer  dominions,  and  no 
territorial  ambitions;  nor  are  our  democracies  prepared  to  em!)ark  on  an  armed  struggle 
to  increase  the  brilliance  of  a  crown  or  a  dynasty.  We  have  a  common  origin  as  well 
as  ideas  and  aspirations,  our  political  institutions  are  cast  in  the  admirable  mold  of 
Virginia,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  here  that  our  desires  for  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  advancement  of  our  peoples  are  l>ased  on  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  lines. 

It  is  both  natural  and  just  that  we  should  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  these 
felicitous  circumstances  to  further  develop  the  welfare  of  our  i)eoj)le.  Nobody  can 
feel  alarmed  by  this  i>olicy  of  American  concord  and  cooperation,  as  it  will  redound  to 
the  equal  !)enefit  of  all,  whilst  this  material  and  moral  force  which  is  represented  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  will  not  only  be  a  factor  in  our  economic  progress  Imt  will 
als<j  constitute  one  of  the  bulwarks  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  American  nations. 

'J'he  delegates  to  the  congress  were  as  follows:  Argentina — Dr. 
Francisco  J.  Oliver,  president;  Dr.  Ricardo  ('.  Aldao,  Dr.  Eduardo  L. 
Bidau,  Dr.  Alfredo  Echague,  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Dr.  Manuel  M.  de 
Iriondo.  Dr.  Eleodoro  Lohos,  Dr.  Leopoldo  Melo,  Dr.  Xorherto 
PifKTo,  Luis  E.  Zuberhiihler;  Emilio  Hansen,  secretary  general; 
and  Agustin  Munoz  (’ahrera,  assisttint  secretary  genertil.  Bolivia — 
Carlos  Calvo,  Jose  Luis  Tejada,  Dr.  P^liodoro  Villazon,  and  Jorge 
Saenz.  Brazil -Juan  Pandia  Calogt'ras,  president;  Dr.  Herculano 
Marcos  Inglez  de  Souza,  Custodio  de  Almeitla  Magalliaes,  Juan 
Francisco  de  Paula  e  Silva,  liaoul  Dunlop,  secrettiry,  and  Dr.  Lourival 
de  Guillohel,  secretary.  Chile  -Annanda  (^tieztida  A.,  jm'sidenl; 
Manuel  Salinas,  Alherto  hhlwards,  Francisco  A.  Encina,  Luis 
Iztjuicrdo,  Jorge  Matte,  Guillenno  StdxTcassetiux;  Luis  1  Hanes,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Alfr<*do  Avalos,  st'cndary.  Colomhia  Guillermo  Ancizar 
Samper.  Costa  Rica  Juan  R.  Arias,  Manuel  Artigon,  and  Rogtdio 
Fernandez  Giadl.  (Mha  Dr.  Jutin  de  Dios  (iarcitt  Ktthly,  itresidtMil ; 
Benjamin Giherga,  tind  Alvaro  Lt'don.  Dominican  R(‘ptd>lic  Agustin 
Henricpicz  y  Carvajal.  Ecuadtu-  Agtistin  Caht'ztis  G.,  Alherto 
Bustamantt*,  Rafael  Vasetuuts  Gonu'z,  and  .Mtmuel  Btistamantt',  sec¬ 
retary.  Guatt'inahi  Dr.  Juan  J.  Ortegti  tind  Dr.  Frjincisco  Stmehez 
Latour.  Haiti  .Sttymotir  Pradel,  president;  Fleiiry  Fetpiit're,  and 
Dr.  EdmomI  Motitas,  sttcretarv.  Ifondunis  Dr.  Mtiniu'z  G.  Zuniga. 
Xicamgtjit  Dr.  Pedro  Gonztilez  and  Jose  tie  lii^Iaiz  Gtierrt'ro. 
Pananiii  Dr.  Eusehio  A.  .Month's.  Ihiragutiy  Dr.  Eusehitt  .Vytila, 
president;  Juan  B.  Gaona,  Dr.  Gmilherto  Cardtis'Htierla,  Guillerm<» 
tie  los  Rios,  Ptairo  Jorha,  Dr.  \  (‘nancio  B.  Galetiuo,  Dr.  Enritpie 
Bordenave,  seertdary,  anil  Carlos  Jorha,  seereltiry.  PtTU-  Manuel 
Elitis  Bonnernaison,  Jose  Sant  iago  Ri*y  Basadre,  ami  Ctirlos  But'nano. 
.Salvailor  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Lima,  pri'sident,  tind  Dr.  Jose  Antoni,, 
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Quiroz,  secretary.  United  States — Williain  G.  MeAdoo,  president; 
Duncan  U.  ^letphei’,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  Samuel 
Untermyei*^;'  «tohn  H.  Faliey,  Archibald  Kains,  Constantine  E. 
McGuire,  secretary  general;  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker,  assistant  secretary 
general;  Lieut.  E.  C.  S.  Parker,  Dr.  Eldgar  Thompson;  and  Dr.  G.  A. 
Shcrwell,  H.  X.  Branch,  Thomas  A.  Gray,  Claiul  de  Baun,  and 
Samuel  J.  Katsbei’g,  attaches.  ITuguay — Pedro  Cossio,  president; 
Dr.  Luis  Piera,  vice  president;  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra,  Dr.  Daniel  Munoz, 
Dr.  Jidio  M.  Llamas,  Dr.  E<luardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga,  Dr.  Daniel 
Blanco  Acevedo,  Col.  Guillermo  Lyons,  Octavio  !Morato,  Eduardo 
Vazcjuez,  Tacito  Herrera,  and  Dr.  Guillermo  Wilson,  secretary 
general.  Venezuela — Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti. 


THE  FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bclletin  there  has  come  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Oflice  and  been  distributed  '‘The  Final  Act  and 
Interjiretative  Commentary  Thereon’’  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  (’ongress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  from  December 
27,  1915,  to  January  S,  1916.  This  was  prepared  by  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott  of  the  ('ainegie  Endowment,  who  was  reporter  general 
of  the  congress  and  one  of  the  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  To  understand  the  important  character  of  this  important 
work,  there  is  (pioted  below  the  “  Foreword"  which  was  prepared  by 
Director  General  flolin  Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  his 
capacity  as  secretary  general  of  the  congress: 

The  i)resi‘nt  voliiine  conliiiiis  the  linal  act  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Seientilic 
Confiress,  adopted  on  .Tanuary  8,  Ittlti.  and  signed  the  .'same  day  l<y  the  ollicial  ilelegates 
anthori/ed  tliereto  l)y  the  21  American  Hej'uhlic.'i  participating  in  tlie  con>rre#8.  Tlie 
linal  act  is  therefore  ollicial  in  the  hiahest  degree. 

'I'hi.s  im])orlanl  doenment,  it  will  he  oliserved.  is  accompanied  hy  an  interjiretalive 
commentary  or  general  report  discussing  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  congress,  out¬ 
lining  its  methods  of  i)rocednre.  explaining  the  resolutions  and  recommendations 
contaiiu'd  in  the  linal  act,  and  .staling  the  .smise  in  which  they  were  understood  and 
accepted  hy  the  congress.  The  comnuMilary  has  been  j'repared  hy  Mr.  .lames  Prown 
Scott,  as  reporter  g(MU‘ral.  a])poinled  hy  the  ('xeentive  <'ommittee  of  the  rnited  Stales 
and  the  execiilivi*  committee  of  the  congri'ss  to  ]>repare  in  its  name  and  in  its  ladialf 
the  general  n*|>orl  of  the  seientilic  labors  of  the  congre.ss. 

'rh(‘  volume  contains,  in  addition,  the  i)rogiam  as  linally  carried  out,  the  list  of 
.seientilic  inslilulions,  associations,  learned  .societies  jiarlicipaling  in  the  congress,  and 
th<!  lists  of  naiiu's  of  all  pc'r.sous  invited  to  lake  i)arl  in  llu*  proceedings.  It  is  believed 
lhal  the  pri'paralion  ami  the  publication  of  the  linal  act  and  Ihi^  inlerprcMalive  ciun- 
meiilary  at  this  early  dale,  long  hefon'  the  i)roceedings,  which  will  till  many  volumes, 
can  he  issuetl,  will  not  oidy  make  clear  lh<‘  important  results  reaclu'd  by  the  I’ongress 
hut  will  al.so  sustain  th<“  interest  in  it  and  its  proceedings,  which  can  oidy  he  conlirmed 
by  the  publication  of  lh(‘  proceedings  in  their  enlinUy. 

Mr.  Scott  asks  nm  to  thank  the  chairiutui  of  the  nine  sections  of  the  congress,  tin* 
assistant  .seenUary  general,  l>r.  tilen  Levin  .'swiggett,  and  the  recording  sts-retary  of 
tin*  ex<“cutive  committ(>(‘  of  tlu^  congress,  Henry  Ralph  Hinge,  c.s(|..  for  their  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  in  the  pre|)aration  of  the  comnn'Utarv  and  of  the  documents  which  are 
contained  in  tiu' prc.sent  volume. 


I’HOTOCRAI’H  OK  PEI-ECATES  TO  THE  IXTEKXATION  M.  HICH  ('OMMISSlOX  ON  KNIFOKM  EEOISEATIOX  AT  lU  EXOS  AIKES  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES  TAKEN'  WHILE  ON  A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  IMMICRATION. 
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Writing  now  in  his  capacity  as  executive  oHicer  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  s])eaking  also  on  behalf  of  the  assistant  director  and 
other  members  of  the  staff,  the  director  general  wishes  to  compliment 
Dr.  Scott  upon  the  excellence  of  this  commentary,  which  can  not 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  and  praise  of  all  the  delegates  to  tlie 
congress,  both  those  of  the  United  ^States  and  of  Latin  America,  and 
prove  of  great  value  as  a  re|)ort  to  be  studied  aitd  used  as  a  moilel 
for  future  confenmees.  t^very  person  wlio  was  interested  ii\  the 
])road  work  of  the  scientific  congress,  which  was  the  most  successful 
international  conference  ever  held  in  Washington  and  the  largest 
Pan  American  conference  which  has  assend)led  in  the  liistorv  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  shouhl  not  fail  to  read  carefully  this  cdiu- 
meutary  and  have  it  at  his  elbow  for  reference  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  congress.  In  addition  to  the  commentary,  this  report  contains 
a  number  of  most  valuable  appendices,  winch  were  prepared  largely 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  the  assistant  secretary 
general  of  the  congress,  who  in  turn  was  aitled  by  Mr.  Henry  Ralph 
Hinge,  recording  secretary  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  congress. 
The  hbiglish  edition  of  this  final  act  will  be  followed  by  a  Spanish 
translation  which  will  be  largely  distributed  throughout  Latin 
America. 


.MKKTIXC  OF  AMEHIt'AN'  SOCIETY  OF  IXTEUXATIOXAL  LAW. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  which  was  held  in  Washington  Ajiril  27-29,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful,  if  uot  the  most  successful,  in  its  existence.  This 
society  was  organized  10  years  ago  and  has  now  achieved  a  position 
in  the  United  States  which  is  attracting  univci-sal  attention.  Great 
credit  is  due  Dr.  dames  Brown  Scott  of  the  (5irnegie  Endowment  for 
what  he  has  done,  in  the  development  of  this  organization.  The 
sessions  and  the  final  bampiet  were  characterized  by  remarkably 
intc'resting  addresses  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  authorities 
upon  international  law  in  the  United  States.  Especially  notable 
were  speeches  by  ex-Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  who  is  president 
of  the  society;  Hon.  David  dayne  Hill,  formerly  American  ambassador 
to  Germany:  dames  W.  (Jarner,  |)rofessor  of  political  science,  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Illinois;  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  professor  of  international 
law  and  diplomacy,  Princeton  University:  Raleigh  U.  Minor,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  international  law.  University  »*f  Virginia;  Amos  S.  Hersliev, 
profc'ssor  (»f  political  science  and  international  law,  Univeivity  of 
Indiana;  Eraiicis  X.  'Phorpi',  jirofessor  of  political  science  and  ct>n- 
stitutioual  law.  University  of  Pittsburgh:  Hon.  GeorgeGray.  member 
of  the  International  Permanent  (’ourt  of  Arbitration;  Hon.  Robert 
Lansing,  S<'cr*‘larv  of  State  of  tlu'  United  States,  and  others.  In  the 
informal  convt'rsatioiis  of  the  inemlaM’s  of  the  society  which  took 
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place  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotel  and  at  dinner  parties,  there  was 
constant  discussion  of  those  phases  of  international  law  which  have 
to  do  with  Pan  American  relations,  and  there  was  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  demand  increasing  attention  with  the 
coming  years. 


A  NEW  TRAINING  SCHOOL  IN  GUATE.MALA  CITY. 

Young  men  all  over  the  country  will  ho  interested  in  the  foreign- 
trade  training  school  which  Mr.  Rober  W,  Babson,  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  proposes  to  establish  in  the  capital  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Babson  was  a  member  of  the  Gates  party  which  visited  a 
number  of  the  countries  of  South  America  a  year  or  two  ago;  and 
more  recently  he  was  one  of  the  official  delegates  to  Central  America, 
returning  the  visits  of  the  Latin  Americans  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Financial  Congress  held  in  Washington  in  1915. 

While  in  Guatemala  Mr.  Babson  became  convinced  that  Guatemala 
Cit}’  would  he  a  suitable  location  for  a  school  where  young  Americans 
could  go  to  learn  Spanish,  and  at  the  same  time  accjuire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  general  characteristics  of 
the  Latin-American  pcojilcs.  With  this  idea  in  view  he  acquired 
property  in  the  Guatemalan  capital,  and  it  is  proposed  to  ojien  the 
school  at  an  early  date*;  the  work  will  start  in  a  modest  way  and 
gradually  bo  developed  as  the  plans  of  the  originator  are  consum¬ 
mated.  In  the  Ix'ginning  there  will  he  oidy  two  teachers;  one  will 
be  selected  from  the  Cnited  States  and  the  other  is  to  be  a  Guatemalan 
educator  of  long  training  and  experience.  The  method  of  appointing 
American  students  to  the  new  scliool,  the  number  of  scholarships,  the 
exact  date  of  opening,  and  numerous  other  details  will  he  announced 
later. 

Guatemala  City  is  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a 
population  of  100,000;  owing  to  its  altitude  the  climate  is  very 
pleasant,  and  the  city  is  modenuzing  in  many  wa\’s.  It  has  electric 
street  cars,  many  automobiles,  fine  parks,  good  pid)fic  buildings,  and 
man}’  near-hy  places  of  interest  for  tlie  visitor.  A  course  of  several 
months  in  tlie  new  school  should  give  tlie  young  man  a  fair  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Latin-American  life  as  well  as  promote  his  ellieiency  in  the 
Spanish  language. 


A  GIFT  FROM  THE  CARNEGIE  FOl'NDATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
TO  THE  MC.SF:o  .social  ARGENTINO  of  IU  ENOS  AIRES. 

A  most  noteworthy  act  was  that  of  the  Cariu'gie  Foundation  for 
International  Peace  in  bringing  together,  cataloguing,  and  forwarding 
to  Buenos  Aires  as  a  present  to  the  Museo  Social  Argentino  of  a 
complete  library  compos(*d  (Mitindy  of  hooks  jiuhlished  in  the  I’nited 
States.  Tliis  library,  t<»g('tlier  with  tlie  furniture  necessary  for  its 
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installation,  was  shiiijanl  from  New  York  for  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
Voltaire,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  on  Saturday,  ^lay  13.  The 
shipment  was  in  eharge  of  Mr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith,  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation,  who  will  install  and  present 
the  lihrarj’  in  the  name  of  the  Caniegie  Foundation  to  the  very  enter¬ 
prising  and  progressive  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  given.  The 
presentation  ceremonies  will  probably  take  place  on  July  4. 

The  library,  which  consists  of  between  8,()()()  and  {),0()()  works  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  will  be  in  the  metropolis  of  South  America, 
both  a  mark  of  good  will  and  a  permanent  interpretation  of  the 
thought,  the  sentiment,  and  the  activity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  sphere  of  human  knowledge  which  is  not  found  com¬ 
prehensively  in  this  collection,  since  not  alone  has  been  included  all 
the  works  of  polite  literature,  but  also  those  treating  of  history, 
philosophy,  pure  and  applied  science,  arts,  both  liberal  and  practical, 
industries  in  general,  constitutional  and  local  law,  public  and  private 
international  law,  education,  and,  in  fact,  of  everything  which  may 
reveal  the  spirit,  the  tendencies,  and  the  industrial  civilization  which 
characterizes  the  Itepublic  of  the  United  States. 

This  important  gift  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  to  the  museum  at  Buenos  Aires  is  not  exceptional, 
being  in  harmony  with  other  proposals  under  (-onsideration,  having 
as  an  object  the  working  together  in  fellowship  of  this  association 
with  similar  associations  in  the  sister  Republics  of  this  hemisphere, 
lending  to  these  latter  from  time  to  time  such  cooperation  as  may 
be  desirable. 

THE  FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN 

A  VTATTON  rONFFRFMCF  " 

JTX.  T  .JL/Tlu  i  XV/xH  X  X-rfXVX-oi^  V<X-«»  i» 


SOME  of  tlie  world’s  most  faimuis  airmen  and  flying  machimvs 
of  many  varieties  recently  <mt<'rtained  and  instructed  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Chile.  The  mar¬ 
velous  peu’forrnanccN  of  the  air  heroes  wen'  herahh'd  by  local 
newspapiTs,  and  spewdal  trains  carried  crowds  of  sjx'ctators  to  the 
uni()ue  maiu'uv'ers. 

The  occasion  was  the'  Fii*st  Pan  American  Aeronautical  ('on- 
ferenee,  which  was  hedd  in  Santiago  in  March  last.  The  meeting 
resulted  in  bringing  together  many  fonnnost  aviators  of  the  Americas 
and  in  giving  a  renewed  impetus  to  aviation  in  ge'iu'ral.  Official 
(hdegates  from  nine  diffeTont  countrie's  w('r<'  pn'sent,  ineduding  one 
from  the  Unite'd  State's;  anel  frean  the'  time*  eef  arrival  tee  elepartun' 


SOl  Tll  AMKKICAN  AVl.VTOKS. 


Ax’iiition  in  ninny  of  (tie  I. at  in  American  Kepnlilics  Inus  reci'ived  earnest  atteinion.aiiJ  a  inmilierof  their 
flyers  tiaveest'atilished  world’s  ri'oords  for  altitude,  as  well  as  fordiiricttll  evolutions.  The  main  picture 
shows  Seftor  .Silvio  I’ettirossi.a  native  of  rara"uay,t;ivinK  an  exhibition  in  Hiienos  Aires,  lie  is  shown 
in  the  up|>er  iasert  picture,  standini:  by  his  monoplane.  Seftor  I’ettirossi’s  exhibition  tiiithtsat  the 
I’anama-racilic  Kxnosition  at  San  Kraticisco  (iroved  to  be  a  leadim;  attraction.  t)f  the  other  inserts, 
the  upper  is  Jiiiui  Oomenjos.  a  Chilean,  who  has  also  triveit  exhitiitions  in  the  I'nited  Stales.  The 
others. from  left  toriuht.are  .Seitores  Carlos  Krancisco  Itorcosqiie,  of  Chile:  I’eilro  /.anni.of  .Vruentina; 
and  .Mlierto  Ma.scias,of  .\r(;entina,  who  were  deleuntes  in  attendance  at  the  First  Fan  American  .Vvia- 
tion  Conference  at  Santiago.  Chile. 
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the  visitors  were  the  recipients  of  many  oflicial  and  social  (aiurtesies. 
The  conference  was  in  session  a  numher  of  days,  and  there  were  many 
practical  flights  and  tests  in  which  visiting  and  local  flyers  partici¬ 
pated.  Although  South  America  has  produced  a  numher  of  daring 
and  successful  aviators,  there  has  never  been  an  international 
gathering  of  such  importance  to  future  progress  of  the  science  soutli 
of  the  Equator. 

The  following  countries  wi're  represented  hy  one  or  more  dele- 

fates:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
'nited  States,  and  Ivuguay.  Don  Jorge  Matte,  a  prominent 
Chilean,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  conference,  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Chile. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  conference  the  delegates  reviewed  the 
progress  of  aviation  in  their  respective  countries  and  discussed  the 
many  obstacles  that  confront  the  further  advancement  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  human  flight.  The  importance  of  aviation  both  from  a 
civil  and  military  aspect  were  duly  considered  and  numerous  new 
ideas  were  presented.  No  single  delegate  perhaps  caused  more 
interest  or  was  listened  to  more  attentiv^ely  than  the  tamous  Brazilian 
airman,  Santos  Dumont,  whose  feats  in  Europe  and  in  North  and 
South  America  have  astonished  the  world.  At  the  conference 
Senhor  Dumont  represented  the  Aero  Club  of  North  America,  and  his 
suggestion  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  ho  selected  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Second  Pan  American  Aeronautical  (\)nference  was  unanimously 
approved.  This  conference  will  assemble  some  time  next  year,  and 
among  other  prizes  there  will  he  a  S  10,000  one  offered  hy  the  Aero 
Club  of  North  America  for  certain  feats  of  air  flight.  Various  other 
large  prizes  will  he  offered  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  meeting 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  he  even  more  largely  attended  than  the  first 
one  in  Santiago. 

Don  Jorge  Matte,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Aero  (Jub  of  Chile, 
in  addressing  the  delegates  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  made  an 
eloquent  plea  for  coojieration  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Americas  in 
advancing  the  science  of  aviation,  emphasizing  the  work  that  had 
already  been  done  hy  the  clubs  of  the  various  Ilepuhlics  as  a  nucleus 
for  gnaiter  activities  along  all  possible  lines.  He  declared  the  first 
meeting  a  pronounced  success,  viewed  as  a  scientific,  sportive,  or 
popular  enterprise. 

Amid  the  enthusiasm  of  th(^  sessions  of  the  conference  the  dele¬ 
gates  did  not  fail  to  pay  homagii  to  the  many  brave  vSouth  American 
aviators  who  lost  their  lives  in  vain  att(mi[)ts  to  accomplish  certain 
feats;  and  the  visit  of  delegates  to  cemeteries  to  jilace  flowers  upon 
the  tombs  of  Chilean  aeronautical  Iktocs  was  a  touching  tribute. 
Other  pioneers  of  neighboring  countries  were  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  oflicial  proceedings. 

At  the  closing  sessions  of  th<<  confenmce  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Senor  Jorge  Matte  Gormaz;  secretary  giUUTal, 
Don  Alberto  R.  Mascfas,  of  Argcmtina;  first  vice  president,  Mr.  Court- 
landt  F.  Jiishop,  of  New  York;  second  vice  president,  Senhor  Mars- 
chal  Borman,  of  Brazil;  third  vice  president,  Senor  Joaquin  C.  Sanchez, 
of  Uruguay;  fourth  vice  president,  Senor  Amador  del  Solar,  of 
P(iru.  IJpon  th(t  above-named  officials  will  devolve  the  plans  and 
general  arrangements  for  the  next  Pan  Ameriiuin  Aeronautical  Con¬ 
ference,  which,  as  above  stated,  will  convene  in  liio  de  Janeiro  in 
1917. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  OF 
TODAY-COSTA  RICA  *; 

WHEN  ('olumbus  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  had  doubled 
(^ij)e  (iraeias  a  Dios  in  the  early  1500’s,  and  after  a 
stonily  and  eventful  trip  sailed  along  the  coasts  of 
what  is  now  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  he  landed  in 
the  latter  country,  and  from  the  evidences  of  wealtli  wliich  he  found 
there  gave  it  its  present  name,  Costa  Rica  (rich  coast).  From  that 
time  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  history  of  that 
country  has  been  very  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  other 
Central  American  Republics.  It  passed  through  the  period  of  rule 
under  Spanish  leadership,  was  part  of  the  captain-generalcy  of 
Cuatemala,  and  later  fonned  a  section  of  the  vice-royaity  of  New 
Spain.  With  the  declaration  of  independence  of  (Vntral  AmeHca 
in  1821  and  the  tormation  of  the  Central  American  Republic,  Costa 
Rica  liecame  a  State  of  the  Ihiion;  and  later,  after  the  fall  of  Augustin 
Iturbide  of  Mexico,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  American 
Federation,  it  declared  itself  an  independent  nation.  This  event 
occurred  on  A])ril  1,  1820,  and  on  January  21,  1847,  it  ])roclaimed  a 
constitution  and  formally  adopted  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  (’osta 
Rica. 

'I'lie  recital  of  these  few  historical  tacts  is  not  without  purpose, 
l)ut  lather  to  point  out  the  somewhat  stormy  political  background 
upon  which  the  country  had  to  build  its  national  life  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  tliat  since  its  existence  as  an  independent  nation  it  has 
followed,  with  but  little  interruption,  a  policy  ot  advancement  and 
enlightenment  that  has  worked  wonders  with  its  material  and  social 
])rogress.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  country  has  endeavored 
fpiietly  and  peacefully  to  solve  its  jiecidiar  jiroblems,  to  inculcate 
the  ju'inciples  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  patriotism  in  its  people, 
and  to  so  insjiire  confidence  that  foreign  cajiital  might  be  attracted 
to  its  shores  and  the  country  reap  the  benefits  ot  ilevelojunent  of 
its  agricultural  and  commercial  resources. 

'Phe  boast  of  the  country  is  that  its  school  teachers  exceed  in 
number  the  army,  and  the  Costa  Rican  points  to  numerous  beautiful 
school  l)uildings  in  all  jiarts  of  the  country  as  the  reason  for  the 
sujierior  (piality  of  democratic  life  in  this  beautiful  country.  Nor 
is  the  boast  an  idle  one,  for  while  there  is  an  army  of  soldiers  and 
oflicers  numbering  about  .'iOO,  there  is  an  army  of  school  teachers 
numbering  well  over  l,l)t)t),  with  nearly  35,000  school  children  in  the 

•  Hy  Harry  O.  Sandberp,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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SAN  JOSE,  THE  CHARMING  CAPITAL  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

Situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  broad  fertiie  vailey,  neariy  4.000  feet  above  the  ievei  of  the  sea,  iies  the  delightful  capital  and  commercial  center  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  The 
climate  is  excellent  and  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  citv,  with  its  well-developed  streets  and  parks. suDstantial  public  and  private  buildings,  and  good  public  utilities, 
make  it  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  attractive  capitals  of  Latin  America.  San  Jose  is  connected  by  rail  with  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Puntarenas  on  the 
Pacific. 


A  BUSINESS  TIIOKOUGHKAUE  IN  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  UICA. 


Considering  the  size  and  population  of  the  city,  the  streets  present  active  and  busy  scenes.  The  many  large  stores  with  their  attractive  displays  of  all  kinds  call  forth  a  con¬ 
siderable  shopping  cla^.  In  the  evening,  too.  there  is  much  strolling  about,  as  the  streets  are  well  lighted,  and  the  theaters  and  refreshment  parlors  are  well  patronized  by 
the  younger  set.  One  of  the  interesting  contrasts  which  you  see  here  is  that  afforded  by  the  trolley  cars  and  automobiles  alongside  the  ancient  o.\  cart,  which  is  now  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  more  populous  centers. 


SCKNES  OK  I’OUT  MMON  COSTA  RICA. 

A 

Thi*  i«  tl»e  principal  eastern  iX(rtol  the  coiintrv  and  is  splendidly  etjiiipfietl  with  docks  and  wharves.  There  arc  also  ampie  facilities  for  loadinpr  the  frenneftt  carRoes  of  bananas  and 
the  large  shipments  of  coffee.  t;on.siderab[e  imsiness  activity  has  develoficd  at  the  iM)rt,and  the  lively  nature  of  the  town  draws  to  it  the  laborers  from  the  neighlxtring  planta¬ 
tions.  Limon  is  hut  an  overnight  sail  from  I'anama,  and  many  tourists  to  the  Canal  include  a  visit  to  this  country  in  their  itinerary. 
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ranks.  Educational  training  is  the  means  that  Costa  llica  has 
adopted  sinc^  early  days  for  improving  its  governmental  structure, 
for  developing  public  institutions,  for  generating  a  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  equality,  and  that  policy  has  placed  it  among  the  pro¬ 
gressive  little  countries  of  the  world.  The  progress  of  a  nation  is 
said  to  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  its  educational  opportunities, 
and  this  truism  finds  expression  in  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  a  hit  difficult  to  restrain  yourself  from  waxing  too  enthusiastic 
over  this  country.  Tiie  land  is  so  delightfully  chanuing  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Everyone  seems  to  enjoy  life.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
even  work  seems  to  he  a  jdeasure.  Just  what  makes  things  so  you 
can  not  say.  Perhaps  it  is  the  climate;  more  likely,  however,  it  is 
the  people.  A  fine  climate,  cordial  and  congenial  people,  and  a 
picturesque  country,  leave  little  else  to  he  desired.  The  climate  of 
C'osta  Rica  is  next  to  ideal.  In  the  winter  it  is  mildly  pleasant; 
in  the  summer  it  is  warm  hut  not  hot  during  the  day  and  cnmfortahly 
cool  at  night.  And  the  hospitable,  generous,  and  courteous  people! 
You  almost  imagine  that  they  are  all  members  of  one  big  family. 
Everybody  seems  to  know  everybody  else  intimately.  Such  de¬ 
mocracy,  too,  not  alone  among  the  grown-ups  but  even  among  the 
school  children  whom  you  see  walking  ami  playing  in  the  streets 
and  parks,  clad  in  the  neat  and  simple  dresses  prescribed  by  law. 

Geograj)hically  the  country  is  advantageously  situated.  It  is  the 
southernmost  of  the  ('entral  Ameri(;an  group  and  but  a  day’s  sail 
from  Panama.  Proximity  to  the  big  waterway  brings  many  tourists 
to  its  doors.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  coast  lim*  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  sides.  Excellent  steamship  service  is  maintained  between 
Linion,  tbe  chief  Atlantic  port,  and  numerous  poiiits  in  the  United 
.States,  Europe,  and  .Sf)Uth  America.  On  the  Pacific  side  Puntarenas 
is  the  principal  gate  of  entry,  and  there  is  regular  communication 
with  Panama  and  other  west  coast  ports.  San  Jose,  the  capital, 
is  connected  by  rail  with  both  Limon  and  PuntarcMias,  thus  affording 
direct  railroad  communication  from  coast  to  coast. 

A  glance  at  the  economic  conditions  attests  th<^  substantial  c.harac- 
ter  of  (Josta  Rica’s  material  pntguws.  Although  tln^  country  has  a 
p«»pulation  a  little  in  excess  of  400,tKH),  it  does  a  foreign  (;oinmerce 
of  nearly  .S2b,()0(),(H)0  «livid(!d  mairly  etpially  b(dw(aai  imports  atid 
••xports.  'lliis  tf»tal  is  the  s(a;ond  gnaitiist  of  the  trad((  (aiiried  on  in 
Uentral  America.  Industry  is  not  highly  dcwelopc'd  and  yet  tlu^re 
are  a  sTir[)risingly  large  nurnlM'r  of  factories  scattere<l  throughout  the 
country  producing  articles  of  local  ne<al.  Among  tlu'  moui  important 
«>f  tlntse  are  the  woodworking  establish rmuits,  including  cabinet  and 
furnitun;  makers.  'Hie  varhity  of  Ixaiutiful  woods  that  abound  in 
th(!  f«>rests  supply  tln5  matifrial  for  th(!se  industrifis,  and  the  highly 
artistic  funiiltju!  that  you  fiml  in  the  homes,  olfic,(is,  and  business 
plaws  speaks  Wfdl  for  the  •legree  of  efficiency  attaimsl  in  this  dinadion. 


Photocrmph  by  Vndenrood  &  Underwood. 


A  PLANTATION  IN  THE  CHEAT  BANANA  COUNTRY  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

The  picture  shows  a  large  banana  plantation  near  Puerto  Limon,  in  the  banana  zone  of  Costa  Rica.  The  houses  in  the  middle  background  are  dwellings  of 
superintendent  and  lalwrers.  Ranana  cultivation  is  the  great  industry  of  the  country  and  its  development  in  Costa  Rica  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  in  the  world.  Over  11,000.000  bunches  are  annually  exported  at  a  valtie  of  about  $.5,000,000. 


ON  A  COSTA  RICAN  COFFEE  I'LANTATION. 

Next  in  Importanc*;  to  the  ijaiujua  Indiastry  is  coffee  erowini;.  The  local  fruit  has  an  esiiecially  delicicus  flavor  and  is  one  of  the  best  (juality  l>eans  produced.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  pr(j<luction  K(«s  to  England,  but  there  is  an  incrcasiti)'  amount  ol  it  liein^  imiH)rt(d  into  the  I'nited  States  The  yearly  output  approximates  4(1, (Hid, out) 
(XAmds  and  its  «x{x>rt  represents  a  value  ol  alxiut 
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It  is,  howovor,  the  agricultural  devolopinent  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  depends,  for  you  must  reniemher  that  hananas 
and  coffee  are  the  two  great  factors  in  the  export  trade,  'llie  coffee 
is  of  a  superior  quality'  and  commands  excellent  jirices  abroad, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  annual 
yield  goes  and  when;  it  is  used  for  blending  and  flavoring  purjioses. 
Tlie  United  States,  however,  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  Costa  Rican  bean  and  is  importing  more  and  more  yearly.  The 
annual  crop  is  estimated  at  about  4(),()()(),0()()  pounds  and  has  an 
export  value  of  over  $.‘l, 500,000. 

But  the  banana,  the  fruit  that  forms  such  an  important  item  in  tlu^ 
commerce  of  most  of  the  countries  horderiug  on  the  Carrihean, 
repr<*sents  the  great  single  industry  here.  Costa  Rica  is  the  gi-eat 
banana  country  <tf  the  Western  llemisjdu're.  It  jiroduces  more 
hunches  of  tin*  fruit  of  the  Mum  Sajnentiuni  than  any  other  single 
country  on  the  American  Continent.  It  exjiorts  from  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  hunches,  valued  at  over  $5,250,000.  Xearly  .‘100  sipiare 
mih's  of  land  are  includ(*d  in  the  banana  /.om*,  and  though  not  all  this 
huge  tract  is  under  cultivation,  some  of  it  being  in  faid  unfitted  for 
such  purpose*,  yet  there  is  every  hopee  that  most  of  it  will  some  day  he 
utilized  for  this  and  ev(‘n  new  tropical  products  which  are  bidding 
for  northern  favor. 

louring  the  past  few  years  there  s(*(‘ms  to  bee  a  falling  off  in  the  yield 
of  the  banana  due  partly  to  a  dis(‘as(*  whose  origin  and  (dimination 
are  yet  unsolved  jirohlems,  although  the  suhj(*ct  of  much  sciemtific. 
study  and  investigation.  XeviTtlndess,  new  jilantations  an^  hedng 
made  at  various  jioinfs  in  tln^  fruit  districts,  while  much  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  lamls  are  being  jdanted  in  cacao.  Tins  latter  jmxluct  is 
thriving  splendidly  and  j)(*rhai)s  tin*  «iiseas<‘  may  |)rov<(  a  hl(*ssing  in 
disguise!,  for  it  may  have  a  tendency  t(»  encourage!  a  gr(!ater  diven’sity 
of  agricultural  products  and  in  turn  lead  to  a  broaden-  agriendtural 
elevelopme*nt.  For  with  the*  gretwing  imjien-tance!  of  Panama  anel  the! 
Canal  Zeeiie*  as  an  entre![)<5t  feer  the!  .shipping  e»f  the!  weerlel  anel  f  lie!  supply 
ste»re*s  cemstantly  incre-asing  in  lhe*ir  ele!manels,  Ceesfa  Ilieia,  by  re!ase»n 
of  its  proximity,  its  te*n-itorial  are!a,  varie!l y  e»f  (!lima1e!  anel  feirtility 
e>f  soil,  cenjlel  e*nje)y  a  big  [mefitable!  markeet  rigbl  at  lie!r  ele»e>rs.  Xetr 
are!  the  Ceista  Ricans  eebliviems  tee  this  eeppenlunity.  During  the> 
write-r’s  visit  te»  the  e;e»untry  hei  femnd  that  mue-h  tlmught  anel  e:e»n- 
siele-ratiem  we-re!  hewing  giveen  te»  this  epjeistieni,  anel  His  Fxc,(!ll(!ne!y, 
Bretsieleiut  ,\]fre!elo  Gemzale*/,,  with  e;haracte»rist  ic  e!ne!rgy,  einthusiasin, 
anej  fe>re*siglit,  seicmeel  e!spe!cially  anxienis  that  his  eienint  ry  make*  the! 
ment  e»f  this  e»pj)e»rtunity. 

In  this  e;emne*ctie>n,  the;  cattle!  imlustry  may  idsee  bei  e-.emsieleereiel. 
There  are!  e!xtensive  are!as  e»f  suitable!  pasture!  lamls,  anel  thenigh  semie! 
cattle!  are*  impe)rte!e|  for  fatte!ning  ami  bre!e!eling  piirpe>se!s,  thei  feew 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

A  larf’p  solid  structure  fociii};  one  side  of  the  {‘entral  mrk.  Though  in  reality  it  is  not  very  tall,  yet  the 
dignity  and  elegance  of  its  architecture  give  it  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  Pretty  gardens  front  the 
(K>rtals  and  on  one  side  is  the  palace  of  the  bishop. 


COLLECTION  OK  ANTIOLTTIES  IN  THE  IHSHOP’S  PALACE  AT  SAN  JOSE. 


(tne  of  the  most  reriiarkabie  private  itollections  of  antkiuities  is  found  in  the  bishop’s  palace.  It  has  over 
articles,  representing  strange,  artistic,  and  rsirious  pieisis  of  hamlii  raft  of  IndiatLS  from  the  various 
iKirts  of  the  wuntry.  Tliesi!  relua  are  made  of  clays,  |x)tt<!ri<«,  stones,  and  even  gold  and  sllvfir,  and 
iru.'lude  some  very  rare  and  nriyious  sfiecimetLS  In  the  isilai'e  then',  are  also  iHirtralts  of  all  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  (sruntry,  as  well  as  of  the  various  bishojis  who  have  stirved  in  that  <li(MS'.se.  A  lilirary  of 
l.'j,Vin  voliiiiiee  and  a  gissl-sirsvl  culle<'tion  of  stiilled  birds  from  Costa  Rican  fori'sts  are  among  the  other 
thitig.s  of  inUTest. 
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shipments  that  have  already  been  made  to  Panama  foreshadow  the 
possibility  of  another  potential  economic  factor. 

After  you  have  thus  (mreorily  examined  the  general  conditions, 
politic, al,  social,  and  economic.,  you  undemtand  why  there  is  such 
contentment  and  that  estates  are  pretty  well  divided  up  among  the 
])e()ple;  also  the  reason  for  the  growth  of  an  industrious  middle  class, 
and  why  throughoiit  the  country  the  people  appear  so  happy  and 
independent,  thinking  out  their  own  ])rohlems,  freely  exercising  the 
right  of  franchise,  and  striving  for  the  highest  achievement  in  national 
life. 

If  you  happen  to  enter  the  country  via  Puntarenas,  as  the  writer 
did,  you  will  he  pleased  to  find  a  pretty  beach  of  white  sand  with  the 
long  billowy  waves  gently  breaking  on  the  shore.  The  town  itself  is 
small  and  clean,  with  well-laid-out  streets  and  walks.  There  is  an 
unusually  attractive  park,  and  the  two  clubhouses  are  situated  near 
enough  to  tlie  beach  so  that  you  may  restfuUy  enjoy  the  ocean  breezes 
while  reading  the  latest  papers  and  magazines  from  foreign  countries. 
'I'he  stores  here  are  well  stocked  and  many  of  them  are  branches  of 
larger  establishments  located  at  the  capital.  You  will  also  find  a 
number  of  public  buildings,  all  of  them  clean,  sanitary,  and  inviting — 
the  barracks,  the  governor’s  oflices,  the  several  schoolhouses — and  not 
the  least  interesting  is  a  church,  standing  a  distance  back  of  a  green 
swarth,  but  of  a  style  of  architecture  strangely  suggestive  of  the  old 
English  parish  church  rather  than  the  characteristic  Latin  American 
iglesia. 

From  Puntarenas  you  take  the  transcontinental  railwaj’  to  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  6!)  miles.  Characteristic  tropic  scenery  pic- 
turesqtie  in  the  extreme  afforils  you  every  delight.  Plateaus,  hills, 
volcanoes,  rolling  jdains,  a  variety  of  formations,  now  presenting  a 
vista  of  brilliant  green,  here  under  tlie  sped  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
deepening  into  darker  shades  with  tinges  of  blue  and  purple;  wild 
flowers  of  bright  lines  add  to  the  color  scheme  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  natural  wonders  you  overlook  the  time  it  takes  to  make  the 
climb  of  nearly  4, ()()()  feet  to  where  San  Jose  peacefully  lies  in  a  green 
valley;  but  you  can  not  fail  to  overlook  the  fact  that  you  are  traveling 
in  comfortable  coaclies  with  plush  seats  and  revolving  parlor-car 
chairs. 

At  last  the  train  will  pull  into  a  well-built  station,  and  as  you  pass 
out  into  the  street  several  electric  trolley  cars  will  be  in  waiting  to 
handle  tlie  incoming  crowds.  For  a  moment  you  doubt  that  you  are 
traveling  in  the  'Propics.  In  the  street  car  you  scan  your  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers  and  notice  how  well  dressed  the  men  are  and  how  considerate 
they  afipear  to  be  of  each  other’s  comfort,  making  room  for  a  pas¬ 
senger  will)  lias  just  entered  or  rising  to  give  up  a  seat  to  some  lady; 
but  somehow  you  find  yourself,  almost  unconsciously,  taking  more 
tliaii  passing  notice  of  tlie  ladies,  for  the  beauty,  grace,  and  charm  of 


THK  KOYKK  OK  TilE  NATIONAL  THEATKK  IN  COSTA  KICA’S  CAPITAL. 

F:x>tiiLsite  fumbhinKS  and  Kortrcnus  decorations  combine  to  make  the  theater  one  ol  the  most  pretentious  in  America.  Murai  decorations,  the  work  of  master  artists 
Irora  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary,  ri(;hly  brocaded  furniture  with  cold  cmlx'llishments,  a  |)ar()uctry  tUxir  of  rare  quality,  and  gilded  and  mirrored  panels  all 
unite  in  perfect  splendor  and  tiarmony.  And  this  same  elalxtrate  scheme  is  carrie<l  out  in  the  other  parts  of  the  theater.  The  ceiling  of  the  theater  and  the  drop 
curtain  ermtain  wonderful  (raintings.  There  are  special  lounging  rooms  for  men  an<I  rest  r<x)ms  for  the  larlies,  each  well  appointed  and  highly  decorated.  The 
theater  is  said  to  cost  over  a  million  dollars  and  is  a  monumental  expression  of  Costa  liica’s  love  for  the  lieaiitiful. 


.SKCTIOX  OK  FKUXT  KA(;.\I)K  OK  TIIK  SAN  .H  AN  l)K  DIO.S  IIOSI’ITAI,,  SAN  JOSK. 

The  huspital  is  one  of  the  oldest  smd  ijeet  eiiiiipixsl  institutions  in  Central  .\tnerica.  Konnded  in  I7!t()  by 
ULsliop  Tristan,  it  was  reorganized  in  1S.52,  and  2.i  years  later  the  corner  stone  of  tlie  present  l)uildin'g 
was  laid.  The  work  of  the  hospital  is  carried  on  ttnder  the  supervision  of  tlie  Sisters  of  Charity  and  is 
sustained  t)y  pui)lic  tjenefiwtions.  On  tlie  stall  are  noted  physicians  and  surgeons. 


A  I'lIVSK  IAN’S  ItKSlIlKNCK  IN  CIIAI’I  I  ASVI-U.Vf,  SAN  .fOSK. 

The  Chapui  .\syluni  f.tsilo  Cliapui;  is  un>loiilileilly  one  of  the  iniKlel  insane  asylniiis  on  the  Anierican 
Ointinent.  Ttie  wards  are  localwi  in  tlie  center  of  a  iM-antifnl  nark  an<l  their  arrangement  Is  in  ansinl- 
an<*  witii  tile  most  a<lvanced  theories  on  the.  treatment  of  the  ilemented.  The  asylum  was  inangnraled 
in  IWif)  and  was  live  years  In  construction.  The  liouse  shown  in  Hie  illustration  is  a  ty|H‘  of  Hie  single 
woollen  frame  Iniildings  I  hut  are  liecoming  .so  |xipnlar  in  the  country. 
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the  Costa  Rican  lady  are  proverbial.  On  the  panels  of  the  car  you 
find  a  variety  of  advertisements,  in  Spanish,  made  attractive  by  bright 
and  breezy  expressions  and  artistic  illustrations.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  electric  and  steam  cars  are  extensively  used  for  advertising 
purposes  in  Costa  Rica. 

As  your  car  passes  the  business  section  you  marvel  at  the  number 
and  size  of  the  shops.  Such  large  attractive  stores,  of  the  department 
variety  as  well  as  of  the  specialized  class.  And  all  of  them  so  well 
stocked  and  such  pretty  things!  You  notice  one  shop  displaying  in 
a  most  attractive  manner  a  wide  variety  of  electric  appliances  for 
home  use — instantaneous  heaters,  toasters,  flat  irons,  and  a  dozen 
and  more  things;  other  shops  are  presenting  the  very  latest  styles 
from  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and  New  York.  Automobiles  and  motor 
cycles  you  find  in  goodly  number;  Costa  Rica  needs  everything  and 
its  people  enjoy  both  comfort  and  luxury.  No  wonder  they  are  so 
well  dressed ;  no  wonder  they  take  such  pride  in  the  artistic  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  homes,  their  public  buildings,  and  their  country. 

San  Jose,  the  capital,  has  been  described  time  and  again.  It  is  a 
charming  little  city  of  about  50,000  inhabitants.  Everyone  takes  a 
personal  pride  in  the  city  and  in  its  show  spots.  Pretty  parks  and 
monuments  and  a  wonderful  band  afford  entertainment  and  pleasure 
almost  nightly.  The  women  have  their  charity  clubs  and  social 
circles;  the  men  their  political  and  fraternal  organizations.  Frequent 
meetings  and  social  events  bring  them  together  into  closer  association 
than  is  usually  customary  in  other  Latin  American  countries.  There 
seems  to  be  a  broader,  freer,  and  more  democratic  intermingling  of  the 
peoples  and  sexes,  the  result  of  broadening  influences  and  enlightened 
tendencies.  Art  and  music  are  highly  developed,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ready  to  aid  with  scholarships  young  men  or  women  possessing 
exceptional  talent  in  these  cultural  fields.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
National  Theater  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  the  work  of  a  Costa 
Rican  who  studied  abroad,  aided  by  the  Government.  The  art 
school  and  the  school  of  music  have  always  their  full  quota  of  students. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  National 
Theater,  modest  and  unpretentious  from  without,  hut  almost  regal 
in  its  interior  elegance.  It  is  indeed  a  monument  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  Costa  Rica,  and  is  easily  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
in  all  America.  You  stand  in  almost  silent  admiration  as  you  gaze 
upon  the  splendor  of  its  appointments  and  furnishings,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  mural  decorations.  The  presidential  palace,  too,  situated  on 
a  high  terrace,  represents  the  type  of  residence  that  is  now  being 
erected  throughout  the  city.  Detached  homes  of  wood  and  concrete, 
similar  to  those  you  might  expect  to  see  in  the  residential  sections  of  a 
North  American  city,  are  replacing  those  of  the  older  type.  The 
public  library,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  hospital  of  San 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  AT  SAN  JOSE. 

The  library  forms  an  important  element  in  the  eilueationai  iife  of  the  Republic,  and  nearly  every  city 
has  a  public  library.  The  building  at  the  capitai  contains  over  30,000  volumes,  catalogued  and  arranged 
in  a  scientific  manner.  There  are  considerable  numbers  of  foreign  books. 


SCHOOL  EXERCISES  AT  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  from  the  number  of  school  buildings  and  the  large 
enrollment  of  school  children  it  would  seem  that  no  compulsion  is  necessary  for  the  young  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities.  The  country  long  ago  applied  itself  energetically  and 
systematically  to  problems  of  popular  education,  realizing  that  the  richest  possession  of  a  State  is  an 
intelligent  citizensnip,  and  the  Costa  Ricans  have  responued  to  the  ideal. 


:»  Hull. 


THE  I.K  KO  OK  CO.ST.V  KIC.V  AT  SAN  JOSE. 


ThU  institution  may  tic  rompiml  to  thf  liii!ti  school, and  there  is  a  corrcsiioiKiini!  schottl  for  yoiiiiK  ladies  known  as  the  “colegio.”  .\t  the  eml  of  the  rei’iilar  three-year 
course  common  to  all  oiiitils  comes  tlie  division  into  the  literary,  commen  ial.  and  normal  sections.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Juan  Davila,  of  the  Uiceo,  and 
Dr.  Kidel  Tristan,  of  tneiole(;io,  these  institutions  aredoinK  a  siilendid  work  not  only  alonj;  educational  lines  hut  in  developinK  healthy  mind  and  body  in  the  .student. 
I'hysical  and  chanicter  training,  througli  the  introduction  of  simrts  and  contests,  are  bringing  about  a  wholesome  school  spirit. 


HCMOOLH  OF  COSTA  KICA. 

C’pficr;  frtiiMrwi  in  front  of  th«  bnildin((  nt  IJlHirlu.  Cantor:  (iov«riitn«nt  pjiliw«  (In  fori'^»roiinii) 

Hfi^l  H';hfKil  bniVlinK  at  llesamjiartybrt.  Low«*r:  Schof)!  r'hlldron  ut  runlsinr’ns.  Tby  (lovorntnont 
t  art*,  in  the  prep-imtion  an<l  neler^tion  of  bvi  Iiers. 


J 


iJI  Illicit 


THK  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HKKKDIA,  COSTA  RICA 


In  the  bu-jiUy  are  wme  of  the  U  st  scholars  of  that  country,  notably  the  Director,  Dr.  Rolierlo  IJrencs  Meson,  one  lime  Minister  in  W'ashinclon.  Several  North  American 
tftM'f.e.'s  ire  also  in  cfiarKe  of  sturlies.  ami  thesefuM)!  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  prottressive  institutions  in  the  country. 
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Jos6  de  Dios,  and  the  Asilo  Chapui  are  creditable  public  institutions. 
The  cathedral  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  one  side  of  the  main 
park,  and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  the  palace  from  the  genial  bishop  you  will  there  see  a  splendid 
collection  of  Indian  curios  and  antiquities,  over  20,000  specimens 
made  of  rock,  pottery,  metal,  and  even  gold  and  precious  stone-'. 
You  will  also  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
and  there  draw  inspiration  from  a  tribunal  which  is  unique  in  the 
world’s  galaxy  of  judicial  bodies,  an  eloquent  example  of  how  friendly 
neighboring  countries  may  compose  differences  that  arise  between 
them  or  their  citizens  through  peaceful  and  enlightened  methods. 

And  then  the  schools  and  schoolhouses.  From  the  primary  grades 
to  the  “liceo”  for  young  men  and  the  “colegio,”  for  young  ladies,  the 
buildings  they  occup}’  and  the  equipment  they  possess  would  be  a 
credit  to  cities  many  times  larger  and  main'  times  richer  than  this 
capital.  The  teachers  are  usually  graduates  of  local  normal  schools 
and  the  product  of  a  systematic  training  along  advanced  pedagogic 
lines.  In  the  high  schools  sucli  as  the  “liceo,”  and  the  “colegio” 
the  standards  would  compare  most  favorably  with  the  high  schools 
of  the  United  States.  The  masters  and  the  teachers  are  men  and 
women  of  strong  personality  and  broad  training.  The  curricula  and 
the  character  of  work  are  of  (‘quallv  high  grade,  and  the  (lovemment 
spares  no  pains  nor  efforts  in  constantly  improving  the  schools  and 
their  facilities.  The  range  of  studies  include  college  and  scientific 
courses,  commercial  studies,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 
The  splendid  equipment  of  the  model  kitchens  and  other  rooms  in 
the  domestic  science  classes,  and  tlx*  coinplete  and  up-to-date  appa¬ 
ratuses  of  the  other  departments  ami  lahoratoric's  ndlect  great  credit 
upon  the  department  of  education.  Tlx*  institutions,  moreover,  an* 
developing  class  and  school  spirit  among  tlx>  stmh'nts,  ami  athletics 
are  being  introduced  as  part  of  the  school  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  int)‘resting  of  the  (‘ducational  institutions 
is  the  Normal  School  at  Heredia,  just  a  few  miles  out  of  San  Jose. 
This  institution  is  the  pride  of  (’(‘iitral  Anxuica,  ami  an  (dfort  is 
being  made  to  provide  a  lirnitc'd  nundxM'  (»f  scholarships  for  stmh'nts 
from  each  of  the  otlx'r  ('entral  Anx'rican  countries.  The  school  has  a 
large  building,  ami  an  amx'X  almost  as  large  is  now  Ix'ing  added  to  it. 
The  principal,  at  the  tirm^  (»f  the  writer’s  visit  in  tlx^  country,  was  a 
y()ung  (’osta  Itiean  wlx)  graduated  from  C'ohimhia  rniversity  two 
years  ago.  Ketuniing  to  his  native  e(tnntry  he  was  appointed  Ixaxl 
of  that  school  with  autixtrity  to  reorganize  its  curriculum.  ’Po  use 
his  own  words,  he  pn*ceed('*l  to  llert'dia  “with  an  (‘(|ui[)nx'nt  of  six 
hox(«  of  chalk,  six  erasers,  an  al>umlanc(>  (»f  enthusiasm  and  (xx^rgy, 
ami  a  determination  to  make  this  om*  of  tlx*  gn'ah'st  schools  (»f  its 
kind.”  Ami  he  has  pretty  well  aceoniplisix'd  what  he  hud  in  mind. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HEREDIA,  COSTA  RICA. 


Upper:  Interior  eorridors  showinR  the  open  form  of  stnwture.  The  building  contains  well-c<luip^led  class¬ 
rooms,  halls,  and  laboratories,  and  together  with  the  liceo  and  colegio  at  the  capital  present  a  fair  sample 
of  the  excellent  standards  of  public  instruction  in  Costa  Rica.  Lower:  The  gymnasium  of  the  Nonnal 
School.  Rasket  ball,  tennis,  naseball,  and  other  sriorts  are  played  by  the  studonia  anil  spirited  contests 
between  clas.ses  and  other  si-hools  serve  to  bring  about  a  national  school  spirit. 


YEBBA  MATE - THE  TEA  OF  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 
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Assisted  by  a  splendid  faculty  and  given  every  encouragement  by  the 
Government,  he  has  developed  a  model  school  with  a  wonderful  esprit 
de  corps  among  students  and  faculty.  Among  the  teachers  are 
included  some  of  Costa  Rica’s  most  scholarly  men,  and  several  young 
men  and  women  from  the  United  States  whom  the  principal  knew 
while  at  college.  At  the  present  time  Dr.  Roberto  Brencs  Mesen, 
former  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  one  of  Costa  Rica’s  great 
scholars  and  writers,  is  director.  Alongside  the  school  building  a 
gymnasium  is  being  constructed  with  basket-ball  facilities,  a  cinder 
path  for  track  work,  tennis  courts,  and  even  a  baseball  diamond. 
And  one  other  factor,  too,  you  will  notice  in  connection  with  the  school 
system,  not  only  in  Heredia,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is 
the  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  home.  Parents  and  school 
authorities  are  coming  into  closer  contact  and  the  problems  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  hygiene,  as  well  as  of  education,  are  receiving  a  broader 
consideration. 

Such  then  is  the  character  of  the  country  which  is  so  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  those  who  visit  it.  Writers  have  applied  a 
variety  of  titles  to  it.  It  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of  America, 
and  even  “Little  Paradise,”  but  whichever  you  select  you  will  not 
go  far  astray,  for  a  trip  through  happy  and  cheerfid  Costa  Rica  will 
afford  you  the  pleasure  and  delights  that  you  might  experience  in 
the  places  after  which  it  is  oftentimes  designated. 

YERBA  MATE-THE  TEA  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


Man,  primitive  or  cultured,  seems  to  be  so  constituted  that 
he  needs,  or  imagines  he  needs,  periodicaUy  or  regularly 
and  habitually  administered,  some  kind  of  a  stiimdant  or 
narcotic — and  he  generally  manages  to  get  it.  That, 
too,  whether  he  lives  in  the  wUds  of  Africa,  in  the  heart  of  India,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  crowded  capitals  of  Europe  and 
the  Americas.  An  African  tribe  may  be  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
intelligence  that  its  members  can  count  no  farther  than  3,  but  some 
of  them  will  have  found  a  way  to  prepare  from  some  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  an  alcoholic  liquor  that  will  exhilarate,  excite,  and  generally 
intoxicate,  even  as  their  paler  brothers  of  the  highest  intellect  and 
culture  have  discovered  how  to  make  cham|)agne  and  various  other 
liquid  refreshments  that  cheer  and  also  inebriate. 

'  Hy  Edward  Albes,  of  I’an  Ainericuii  ITiiion  stall. 


GATHERING  YEH15A  MATE. 

Jxft:  lyBavps  of  the  lltz  mTayvaytiuin  -  the  verba  mat#  tree.  t'.enter:  The  native  gatherer,  variously  called  yerbatero,  larifero,  or  minern.  at  work  with  his  machete  hacking  off  the 
smaller  branches  and  leaves  of  the  tree.  Itight :  f'arrying  the  <-iit  branches  and  leaves,  by  means  of  the  alza,  or  strip  of  hide,  which  is  passed  around  the  forehead,  the  ends  being  tied 
to  the  bundle  whose  weight  is  distributed  on  the  shoulders  and  back. 


TIIK  ILKX  PAKA^jrAYKNSIS. 


I’hofo  by  Harrin  Kwiritf. 


Ths  mut/i  plant  plrliirwl  ahovff,  iridiralcd  liy  tli«  whilp  criiss,  is  IhriviiiK  in  Ihp  pal  io  of  I  tip  I’an  Aniprican 
I'ninn  Ituitdlrii;  at  VVasiiint'loti.  Its  nalivp  iialiital  is  In  Iip  fimnil  in  tlip  sdiilliprn  KtutPS  of  tlra7.il,  in 
I’araKiiay,  atitl  in  tlip  norltiprn  part  of  ArKPiilina,  It  Is  from  tiip.  dripil  and  powdpred  Ipuvps  of  this 
plant,  wnifli  (.'rows  to  a  tieichl  of  from  12  to  2<l  fp<*t  as  a  Irw',  that  I’aracnayaii  Ipa  Is  madp. 


TAUnYINr,  TIIR  PRODI'CT  TO  THE  CAMP. 

The  branches  and  leaves  are  KatherMl  in  great  piles  and  at  the  end  of  the  dav’s  work  are  carried  in  the  manner  shown  above  to  the  camp  to  undergo  the  curing  process 

outlined  in  the  text. 
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The  stimulant,  or  narcotic,  may  not  always  he  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  for  sometimes  it  is  smoked,  as  is  the  opium  of  the  ('hinese,  or 
that  most  cherished  of  all  weeds,  tobacco;  and  again  it  may  he  eaten, 
as  is  that  sweetened  preparation  of  hemp  leaves,  known  as  bhang, 
in  its  Turkish  form  called  hashish.  Whatever  the  name  or  form  or 
method  devised  for  taking  it  into  the  human  system,  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  are  more  or  less  alike;  and  the  worst  feature  of  all  these  in¬ 
toxicating  inventions  of  man  is  that  they  are  hahit-forming  in  their 
effects  and  invariably  lead  to  intemperance  in  their  use.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  are  a  few  products  of  nature  that,  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  win  largely  satisfy  this  craving  for  exhilaration  or  stimulation 
without  inducing  intoxication  and  without  the  injurious  effects  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  drinks  and  drugs  above 
alluded  to. 

Among  the  various  harmless  stimulants  whose  effects  are  really 
beneficial  there  are  two  beverages  which  are  of  strictly  American 
origin,  the  plants  which  produce  them  being  indigenous  to  the 
Americas,  and  the  drink  prepared  from  them  having  been  iiivented 
and  concocted  by  the  aborigines  long  before  the  (k)lumbian  discovery. 
One  of  these,  a  well-known  food  and  drink  as  well  as  mUd  stimulant, 
has  been  dealt  with  heretofore  in  an  article  on  Theobroma  (Wao  or 
chocolate.  Tlie  other  is  not  so  well  known  throughout  the  world, 
altliough  it  is  the  favorite  beverage  of  perhajis  1.5,()()(),()()()  people  in 
South  America;  it  is  called  yerba  mate  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries,  herva  matte  in  Brazil,  and  Paraguayan  tea  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  term  yerba  mate,  since  it  is  used  to  denote  the  plant  as  well  as 
the  drink,  may  need  some  little  explanation  in  order  to  avoid  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  terms  in  the  following  sketch.  The  Guarani  Indians,  who 
first  made  known  the  plant  and  the  use  of  its  leaves  to  tlie  Spaniards  in 
Paraguay  and  to  the  Portuguese  in  southern  Brazil,  call  it  caa  the 
plant  that  is  the  plant  that  is  unhjue  among  all  others,  the  jdant  of 
all  plants,  so  to  speak.  C<m  guazu,  the  more  specific  tca-m,  meant 
the  “big”  or  “splendid  plant.”  The  Spaniards,  translating  literally, 
called  it  yerba  -the  herb.  The  mate — Spanish  for  gourd  came  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  /(cr/.a/ because  it  was  in  a  dried  gourd  that 
the  pulverized  leaves  were  steeped  in  boiling  wat(u-  to  prepare  the 
drink.  By  habit  the  container  began  to  imply  the  contents  and 
yerba,  the  herb,  and  mate,  the  gourd,  combined  meant  the  gourd-herb, 
atid  became  the  name  of  the  plant  and  then  of  the  drink  made 
therefrom. 

The  plant,  known  botanically  as  Ilex  Paraguayensis,  is  the  South 
American  holly,  and  is  indigenous  to  a  large  scope  of  country  embrac¬ 
ing  the  four  Brazilian  States  of  Parantl,  Santa  Gatharina,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  and  Matto  Grosso;  the  nortlu^rn  section  of  Argentina;  and 
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tlie  eastern  atul  central  portions  of  Paraguay.  It  is  an  evergreen 
tree  or  shrul)  which  grows  from  12  to  26  feet  in  height,  very  hushy 
and  beautiful  and  from  a  distance  looking  much  like  an  orange  tree. 
The  leaves  are  a  glossy  greeii,  the  flowers  small  and  yellowish  in  color, 
and  the  little  berries  a  purplish  black.  Some  varieties,  especially 
those  having  a  small  leaf  of  dark  green  shade,  are  preferred  because 
they  are  said  to  make  the  finest  (juality  of  tea.  The  fruit  is  attached  to 
the  branches  by  a  short  stalk  and  contains  a  soft  pulp  in  which  are 
imbedded  four  little  hard  seeds. 

These  seeds,  when  left  exposed  for  a  few  days,  get  so  dry  and  hard 
that  it  takes  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  them.  As  a  result,  all  efforts  to 
propagate  the  plants  from  seeds  failed  for  many  years,  as  they  invari¬ 
ably  refused  to  germinate.  The  Jesuit  fathers  in  southern  Brazil, 
however,  were  a  very  observant  and  thoughtful  class  of  men.  They 
found  that  the  plant  in  its  native  forests  was  ])r?*pagated  chiefly  from 
seeds  that  had  passed  through  the  digestive  tract  of  birds  that  had 
eaten  the  berries,  the  intestinal  juices  having  first  softened  the  hard 
shell  of  the  seed,  so  that  when  deposited  on  the  ground  the  strength 
of  the  embryo  within  was  sufheient  to  burst  its  covering  and  germina¬ 
tion  was  made  easy.  The  shrewtl  fathers  forthwith  devised  a  method 
of  chemically  treating  the  seeds  to  accomplish  the  same  result  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  thus  successfully  started  the  first  yerba  mate  plantations. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  seeds  was  not  divulged  by  the  Jesuits, 
however,  and  when  they  were  later  expelled  from  Brazil  the  indus¬ 
try  of  cultivating  herva  in  plantations  was  entirely  abandoned.  In 
recent  years,  however,  new  experiments  have  met  with  success,  and 
there  are  now  a  number  of  flourishing  plantations  in  Parana,  Brazil, 
as  well  as  in  Paraguay. 

Starting  a  yerha  mate  plantation  is  not  so  simple  and  eas}'^  a  matter 
as  might  be  supposed.  The  young  plant  is  rather  tender  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  needs  in  its  early  stages  abundant  shade.  The  seed  is 
therefore  usually  sown  in  forest  land,  where  the  suiTounding  vege¬ 
tation  furnishes  the  needed  protection  until  the  plant  has  developed 
s  ifliciently  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
surrounding  shrubs  and  trees  are  then  cleared  away  and  the  well- 
started  ()lant  begins  to  thrive.  One  result  of  cultivating  the  mate 
tree  is  that  when  given  unrestricted  sunshine  and  open  air  it  spreads 
out  its  branches  and  becomes  bushy,  thus  producing  more  and  better 
loaves  than  does  the  wild  tree,  which  is  often  hampered  by  its  environ¬ 
ment,  and  while  drawn  upward  to  greater  heights  in  order  to  reach 
the  light  and  air  it  needs,  has  a  much  smaller  spread  and  fewer 
branches  and  leaves.  Some  cultivators  have  adopted  the  method 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  rapidly  growing  castor-oil  plant  in  close 
proximity  to  the  yerba  mate  seedlings,  the  former  much  more  quickly 


I'ourtexy  of  Sefior  Alfonso  Uuerdtie.  Buncos  Atres. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  METHOD  OF  PULVERIZINO  THE  LEAVES. 

The  old  method  of  pulverizing  the  ieaves  wa.s  to  spread  them  out  on  a  spot  of  smooth  and  hard  ground 
and  subject  them  to  a  flailing  process,  much  like  that  administered  to  grain  by  an  old-fashionM  flail. 
Now,  however,  the  leaves  are  poimded  into  small  particles  and  ground  to  powder  by  means  of  a  rudely 
coiLstructed  mill,  temporarily  erected  at  the  camp,  or  they  are  sent  to  mills  in  the  towns  for  their  final 
preparation  by  modem  machinery. 
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developed  plant  furnishin<;  the  recpiired  shade  for  as  Ion"  as  it  is 
needed. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  yerha  tree  is  that  of  its  adaptability 
to  its  environment,  such  as  accommodating  itself  to  different  soils  and 
varying  degrees  of  moisture.  The  wild  species  is  usually  found  along 
the  low  shores  of  rivers,  wliere  it  has  a  superabundance  of  moisture; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  the  cultivated  varieties  will  flourish  about 
as  weU  on  higher  ground  having  natural  or  artificial  drainage,  and 
need  no  artificial  watering.  The  zone  of  cultivation,  therefore,  may 
be  greatly  extended,  and  eventually  reach  far  beyond  the  tree’s 
present  natural  habitat.  In  the  future,  as  the  world’s  demand  for 
yerha  mate  increases,  the  plantation  product  will  doubtless  replace 
that  of  the  native  forests,  for  the  cultivated  groves  once  established, 
the  crop  is  more  easily  gathered  and  with  far  less  expense.  In  the 
meantime,  the  old  method  of  gathering,  drying,  and  powdering  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  product  still  prevails  in  most  of  the  sections  which 
now  supply  the  world’s  demand,  and  may  he  outlined  as  follows; 

The  native  gatherers  usually  go  into  the  forests  in  small  companies 
or  groups  under  the  leadership  of  a  manager  or  overseer,  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  an  expert  in  the  work  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  yerha 
leaves  and  at  the  same  time  knows  how  to  manage  his  men  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Having  selected  a  place  where  the  trees  are  plentiful  and 
within  easy  walking  distance,  a  camp  is  made.  The  leaves  must  be 
gathered  at  their  early  maturity  and  when  the  weather  is  dry,  so 
the  time  for  the  work  is  usually  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Tem¬ 
porary  quarters  are  first  erected,  consisting  of  sheds  covered  with 
the  broad  leaves  of  palms  or  of  banana  trees. 

While  some  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  this  work  another  squad 
is  busily  engaged  in  constructing  what  is  known  as  the  tatacua. 
This  is  a  small  plot  of  ground,  about  6  feet  sc[uare,  which  is  beaten 
down  and  pounded  with  heavy  wooden  mallets  until  its  surface 
becomes  firm  and  hard.  At  the  four  cornel’s  are  driven  large  stakes, 
while  upon  the  smoothed  surface  are  piled  logs  of  wood,  which  later 
serve  for  fuel.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  leaves  and  small  twigs  are 
collected  and  placed  in  huge  piles  by  the  gatherers  for  their  first 
scorching,  the  fired  logs  furnishing  the  reijuired  heat.  After  this 
first  scorching  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  smalh'st  branclu's 
and  twigs,  and,  being  collected  in  large  square  nets  made  of  strips 
of  hide,  are  taken  to  another  place  calk'd  the  harhacua. 

The  harhacua  consists  of  a  largi'  arch  supported  on  thri'e  trestles, 
the  center  trestle  being  the  highest.  The  roof  of  the  arch  consists 
of  a  superstructure  of  crosspieces  nailed  to  stakes  on  either  side  of 
the  central  supports.  The  leaves  are  then  spread  out  on  this  roof 
and  a  hot  fire  kindled  underneath.  Several  of  the  workers  are 
stationed  about  the  structure,  armed  with  long  poles,  to  prevent 


(’(mrtesy^))f  St*fior_jAU'iniso  (Jiierclite.  Hueiios  Afret). 


A  UAUUACUA  FOK  PUEPAKINO  YERBA, 


Tlic  first  considerut iun  in  the  treatment  of  the  inal<S  is  to  effect  its  cure,  as  it  may  be  called,  l)y 
scorcliing  immediately  after  the  brandies  and  leaves  are  collected.  It  is  then  taken'to  the  barbacua 
for  final  curing. 


MATi:  GATHERING,  AT  A  FOREST  DEPOT,  PARANA. 

The  moue  of  living  and  the  habits  of  the  yerbateros  differ  only  slightly  in  all  parts  where  the  mat6  grows 
Tliese  huts  and  hide  sacks  of  the  prepared  tea  are  seen  in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  Paraguay. 
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ignition  of  tho  loaves,  ^\^^on  the  loaves  have  become  thoroughlv 
cured  and  dried,  a  process  which  consumes  about  24  hours,  tlie  tire 
underneath  is  extinguished  and  the  ground  carefidly  swept  and 
cleaned  and  then  pounded  with  the  great  mallets  until  the  surface 
is  smooth  and  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  The  cured  leaves  are  then 
thrown  down  from  the  roof,  and  by  means  of  a  rudely  constructed 
mill  are  pulverized. 

The  totacua  and  harhacua  having  been  jirepared,  the  gathering 
sfpiads  proceed  to  tho  places  where  the  yerba  trees  are  found  in 
greatest  profusion.  They  grow  irregularly,  sometimes  only  a  few 
to  an  acre  and  occasionally  in  large  clumps  from  which  a  bounteous 
harvest  is  easily  procured.  About  the  only  implements  with  which 
each  gatherer  is  supplied  are  a  machete  or  a  small  ax,  a  kind  of 
leather  hopple  called  manea,  which,  when  tied  to  both  ankles,  serves 
as  an  aid  to  climbing  the  trees,  and  a  wide  strap  or  strip  of  hide, 
calh'd  aka,  which  is  passed  around  the  forehead,  the  ends  being 
tied  to  the  great  bundles  of  branches  and  leaves,  to  be  carried  on 
the  shoulders  and  back.  This  method  of  portage,  distributing  tlu* 
weight  carried  Ix'tween  the  shoulders  and  on  the  back,  leaving  tlie 
hands  and  arms  free,  seems  to  be  a  favorite  one  among  tin*  natives 
of  many  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 

In  gathering  the  leaves  the  i/erhatfro,  or  gatherer,  climbs  the  tret' 
and  hacks  off  all  the  smaller  leaf-bearing  branches,  leaving  the  tret* 
practically  denuded.  Left  undisturbed  for  about  three  years,  the 
tree  develops  new  branches  and  h'aves,  and  another  supply  is  ready 
for  a  new  harvest.  The  branches  and  leaves  are  gathered  in  huge 
piles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  are  carried  in  tlu'  manner 
outlined  above  to  the  camp  to  undergo  the  curing  and  pulverizing 
process. 

After  the  leaves  have  been  pulverized  the  next  step  is  tliat  of 
packing  the  product  for  shipment.  The  native  method  is  packing 
the  powdered  yerba  into  hide  sacks.  The  half  of  a  raw  oxhide  is 
sewed  together  in  the  form  of  a  scpiare  sack,  one  side  or  end  being 
left  open.  Two  of  the  corners  are  then  strongly  tied  to  two  strong 
stakes  driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  pulverized  product  is 
packed  and  pounded  down  into  the  sack  by  means  of  a  large  pestle 
made  of  a  stout  staff,  with  a  heavy  wooden  block  at  the  end.  When 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  sack  is  sewed  up,  and  after  it  is 
exjMised  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  the  hide  dries  out  and  the  bundh' 
becomes  as  dense  and  hard  almost  as  stone.  The  filled  sacks  weigh 
from  200  to  220  pounds  each,  and  in  this  state  are  ready  for  shipment 
and  export.  They  are  transported  on  mule  back  or  by  means  of 
oxcarts  to  the  distributing  centers  and  seaports. 

The  methods  outlined  above  are  those  which  have  obtained  in 
Paraguay  and  southern  Brazil  for  centuries.  In  recent  years,  how- 


From  an  old  onKravinK  in  a  book  of  travels  over  Paraxuay.  published  in  Knxiand,  1839. 

PHOCKSSOF  PKKPAKIN'rr  TIIK  YKUUA. 

The  loaves  and  small  twit's  are  first  smoked  and  even  scorched  in  a  place  where  they  are  exiiosed 
to  a  fire  sinoldering  tieneath  them.  This  is  called  a  titicj 


••• 


Count>sy  ot  8efior  Altooso  Guerdile,  Buenos  Aires. 

A  BARBACUA  AND  THE  YERBATEROS. 

After  the  first  process  of  scorching  the  twigs  and  leaves  at  the  tatacua  fs  completed,  they  are  gathered 
and  taken  to  the  next  curing  place,  the  barbacuii,  where  the  curing  process  is  completed,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  text. 
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over,  more  modern  and  improved  methods  of  eurin",  pulverizing, 
and  packing  the  product  have  been  introduced,  and  the  number  of 
mate  mills  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  State  of  Parana,  Brazil, 
there  are  now  something  over  30  improved  mate  mills,  called  engeithos, 
half  of  them  being  in  (hirityba,  the  capital  of  the  State,  whence  large' 
quantities  are  annually  c'xporte'd  to  Arge'Utina,  rruguay,  ('hih', 
Bolivia,  and  some  even  to  Europc'an  countries.  The  value  of  the 
mate  exported  by  the  Brazilian  Slates  of  Parana,  Santa  ('atharina, 
and  llio  Grande  do  Sul  amounts  annually  to  about  8S,727,()()().  In 
1915  the  imports  of  Argentina  of  verba  mate  from  Brazil  amounted 
to  about  48,000  tons  and  from  Paraguay  about  3,500  tons. 

As  to  yerha  mate,  the  beverage,  it  may  be  well,  in  order  te)  avoid 
confusion  with  the  plant,  to  call  it  Paraguayan  tea.  As  intimated 
above,  it  was  the  favorite  beverage  and  stimulant  of  the  Guarani 
Indians  for  many  years  before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Paraguay 
and  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Brazil.  They  taught  the  use  of  it 
to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  soon  n'cognized  its  virtues  and  made  the 
collection  and  jireparation  of  the  ])roduct  an  important  industry, 
establishing  quite  a  number  of  large  and  nourishing  ])lantations, 
which  became  the  centers  for  llu'ir  great  missionary  work  among  the 
natives. 

The  Indians  prepared  the  <lrink  by  j)lacing  a  small  (piantity  of  the 
powdered  leaves  in  a  receptacle,  usually  a  clean,  dried  gourd  from 
which  the  stem  had  been  cut — thus  leaving  a  round  aperture  at  the 
top — and  then  pouring  in  very  hot  or  boiling  water.  After  being 
allowed  to  steej)  for  a  few  minutes,  a  little  lemon  juice  or  ])erhaps 
some  sweet  substance  was  added  and  the  decoction  was  ready  for 
consumption.  Since  the  small  ])articles  of  the  leaves  would  n<d 
settle  to  the  bottom,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  invent  a  tube 
having  some  kind  of  strainer  at  the  end  through  whit'h  the  litpiid 
might  be  sucked  from  the  receidacle.  A  short  ])ie(‘e  of  cane,  or 
perhaps  the  upper  bone  of  the  wing  of  a  large  bird,  with  one  end 
covered  with  a  bulb  of  closely  woven  liber  served  the  ])urpose  for  the 
natives.  This  implement  was  given  the  name  of  homhUla — little 
pump — by  the  Spaniards,  who  later  improved  it  by  making  it  of 
metal,  the  tube  having  a  perforated,  spoon-shaped  end  that  served 
to  stir  as  well  as  to  strain  the  liquid. 

Among  the  Indians  it  was  the  custom  and  for  that  matter  is  yet, 
when  the  stranger  entered  their  camp  or  communal  hut,  to  forthwith 
prepare  a  gourd  of  yerha  mate.  The  beverage  being  ready  for  con¬ 
sumption,  the  chief  or  head  man  would  take  a  sip  through  the  hom- 
billa  and  then  pass  the  receptacle  to  the  visitor,  who  was  expected 
to  partake  thereof  in  the  same  manner  and  through  the  same  tube. 
It  was  then  passed  on  from  one  to  another  until  all  present  had 
partaken,  when  it  was  started  on  another  round,  and  so  on  until 


Courtesy  of  Sertor  Alfonso  (iuerrtfU*.  Huenos  Aires. 

A  FOUKST  CAMP  OF  YKKBA  OATIIKUKI’iS. 

Here  thase  employed  in  colleelinc  the  plants  and  in  preparinc  the  leaves  for  market  make  their 
home  for  the  time  heinc.  Near  them  are  the  harhaenfi,  and  the  ruxpie  (storehouse  of  yerha). 
The  eapataz  is  the  head  man  who  has  ehartte  of  the  entire  work;  the  esorihiente  is  the  h(K>k’kee|)er; 
the  seeador  is  the  technician  upon  whose  iiidt:ment  deitends  the  delicate  operation  of  dryiiiK  and 
scorchinc  the  leaves,  to  hrint:  out  theliest  that  isinthem.  (1)  F(H)<1  storehouse;  (2)  workitiK  mate¬ 
rial;  Cl)  yerha  depository. 


Courtesy  of  Senor  Alfonso  (iueisiile.  Buenos  Aires. 

WAKKHOrSKS  FOR  TIIK  YKKBA. 

Here  is  stored  the  accumulated  stock  of  mate,  held  in  readine.ss  for  shipment.  Women’s  quarters 
also  are  provided,  and  accommodation  for  the  mule  teams  is  ready.  Numbers  of  such  buildings 
are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana  River,  where  much  of  the  yerha  is  collected  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  markets,  Buenos  Aires  being  the  largest. 

40433— I?ull.  5—10—4 


YKUHA  MATE  READY  FOR  TRANSPORT. 


THE  MATE  AND  THE  HOMBILLA. 


The  mate  is  the  usual  name  for  the  hollowed  gourd  from  which  the  yerba  matt-  (I'araguayan  tea) 
is  drunk.  Colhxiuially.  the  word  cuya  is  also  fre(iuently  heard.  The  bombilla  is  the  tul)e,  of 
bone,  reed,  or  metal  (jirincipally  the  last),  through  which  the  tea  is  suckeil.  The  e.xpanded  end 
serves  as  a  spoon,  and  the  perforations  in  it  are  sosmall  that  the  powdered  leaves  can  not  be  drawn 
into  the  mouth.  These  utensils  are  sometimes  made  in  very  elaborate  designs,  and  of  precious 
metals. 


YKRBA  MATK - THE  TEA  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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tho  su})ply  was  oxliaustod.  To  refuse  to  sip  throu"!!  tlu'  same 
hnnibUla  is  ie{?ar<led  as  unpardonable  rudeness  and  even  an  insult. 
The  (“ustom  of  the  host  taking  the  first  sip  orij^inated  no  doubt  in 
the  intention  to  assure  the  guest  that  the  ])otion  was  not  poisoned 
and  tliat  he  was  safe  among  them.  That  this  custom  is  still  ob¬ 
served,  not  oidy  among  the  natives  but  also  among  the  settlers  of 
European  descent  in  the  remote  districts,  is  evidenced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  traveler  who  a  few  years  ago  journeyed  through  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul: 

Male  is  also  the  drink  and  the  ])ledge  of  hospitality  all  over  the  country  districts. 
When  I  arri%’cd  in  the  evening  at  some  small  village  inn,  I  found  that  the  first  act 
of  my  comj)anions  was  to  go  to  the  general  kitchen,  where  there  was  always  a  kettle 
of  water  ke])t  continually  boiling  on  the  fire;  everj'one  made  free  use  of  this  water, 
taking  his  own  utensils  and  his  own  bag  of  jtowdered  mate  from  his  pocket  and  mixing 
his  own  brew  to  suit  himself.  The  ranchman,  the  cowboy,  the  stage  driver,  the 
stableman,  and  the  passenger  on  horst'back  or  in  diligence,  all  lounged  about  the 
room,  sucking  male,  and  no  matter  what  the  hour,  day  or  night,  the  kettle  boiled 
and  some  fre(pienter  of  the  inn  could  be  discovered  preparing  his  own  refreshment. 

When  1  sto])ped  for  a  short  rest  at  a  cottage  on  the  way,  almost  the  first  act  of  the 
man  who  received  me  would  be  to  charge  his  gourd  with  fresh  powdered  mate,  then 
to  fill  it  with  the  always  ready  boiling  water,  take  a  suck  himself  and  then  i)ass  it 
to  me;  after  I  had  samjded  the  decoction,  the  wife  had  her  turn  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  To  refuse  to  partake  in  this  sincere  act  of  welcome  was  to 
giv^e  offense,  btit  I  confess  that  it  was  unideasant  to  put  into  my  mouth  the  unclean 
tij)  of  the  pii)e-like  stem  through  which  the  inate  drink  was  sucked.  Except  in 
these  circumstances  I  grew  to  like  mate,  and  even  use  it  now,  long  after  my  return  from 
South  America.  The  old,  old  native  keei)8  alive  on  mate;  the  (ierman  colonists  find 
it  .good,  and  it  displaces  beer  in  their  daily  habits;  the  Italian  settlers  in  the  city 
or  on  the  farm  rapidly  ac(|uire  the  mate  habit;  the  Spanish  immigrant  drops  his  high- 
j)riced  wines  and  is  as  well  satisfied  with  the  nonalcoholic  yerha,  and  even  the  north 
European  peasant,  1  eginning  a  strange  life  in  this  newest  of  new  worlds,  draws  con¬ 
tentment  and  refreshment  from  this  wonderful  weed  of  South  America. 

Incidontally,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  yerha  mate 
may  lie  prepared  and  consumed  in  a  much  more  genteel  fashion. 
The  gourd  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  adjunct,  nor  is  the  homhilla.  It 
can  be  made  in  any  teapot,  and  will  taste  just  as  good,  if  not  better, 
when  consumed  like  any  other  tea.  The  Germans  in  Curityha,  and 
throughout  Parana  generally,  prepare  it  by  heating  the  water  in  a 
teapot  to  the  boiling  point,  add  a  quantit}^  of  the  powdered  mate — 
proportioned  to  suit  the  taste  and  strength  desired — allow  it  to  boil 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pour  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  stop  the 
boiling  and  to  settle  the  fine  particles,  much  as  coffee  grounds  are 
settled  in  boiling  coffee,  and  the  tea  is  then  ready  to  he  served  in 
cups.  Many  persons  add  a  little  sugar,  some  even  a  small  quantity 
of  milk,  but  the  inveterate  mate  drinker  takes  his  straight. 

This  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  tea  from  the  powdered  product, 
the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  found  in  the  countries  of  its  origin  as 
well  as  in  the  comparatively  few  European  and  North  American 


A  YEKHA  MATE  CHUTE  IN  I’AHACrUAY. 


Scenes  like  the  above  are  fre<)iiently  met  with  alone  the  banks  of  the  Taraenay  River,  where  warehouses  have  been  constrnctetl  on  blntls  on  the  river  bank  amt  the  yerba 
mate  is  c  ollected  awaitine  the'advent  of  the  steamer.  The  densely  packed  hide  sacks  of  mate  are  slid  down  the  chute  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  the  work  of  loading 
being  thus  greatly  minimized. 
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grocery  ostiiblishmoiits  having  it  on  sale.  Keca'utly,  however,  some 
enterprising  Brazilian  linns  have  placed  a  yevha  mate  extract,  sweet¬ 
ened  with  sugar,  on  the  market,  and  in  this  form  it  easily  dissolves 
in  either  hot  or  cold  watc'r,  and  makes  a  heveragc'  whose  refreshing 
and  stiimdating  (jualities  are  remarkahle.  Lest  the  writer’s  estimate 
of  the  virtues  of  this  harmless  and  yet  invigorating  drink  he  deemed 
exaggerated  ami  biased  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C.,  Ph.  1).,  entitled  “Through 
South  America’s  Southland,”  are  herewith  reproduced  as  being  the 
opinion  of  a  disinterested  traveler  who  is  as  well  known  as  a  scientist 
as  he  is  as  an  eminent  divine: 

This  kind  of  mate  is  put  up  iu  small  tin  cans,  aiul  I  am  greatly  surprised  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  I'nited  States.  I  am  convinced  it  would,  as  soon 
as  known,  become  immensely  popular.  It  is  always  ready  for  use  and  easily  served. 
Besides  this  it  has  all  the  virtues  of  tea  and  coffee  and  none  of  their  deleterious  (jual- 
ities.  For  per.sous  of  weak  and  delicate  constitutions  it  is  the  most  invigorating  bev¬ 
erage  imaginable  and  leaves  no  disagreeable  after-effects.  For  use  iu  hospitals  it  is 
invaluable.  As  a  temperance  drink  it  is  nonpareil.  It  has  preserved  a  large  part  of 
South  America  from  the  debasing  evils  of  alcoholism,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  temperance  in  our  country  than  the  popularizing  of  a 
beverage  that  has  proved  so  efficacious  amcag  millions  of  people  in  our  sister  continent. 

Chemists  and  physicians  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  effects  of  male  on 
the  human  system  are  all  loud  in  its  praise.  They  recommend  it  both  as  a  tonic  and 
as  a  stimulant,  and  declare  that  it  is  destined  to  become  a  favorite  prescription  in 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  convalescent.  It  is  less  of  an  excitant  than  tea  or  coffee. 
I’nlike  these  two  beverages,  it  does  not  cause  in.somnia,  neither  does  it  induce  per¬ 
turbations  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  best  substitute  known  for  alcoholic  drinks  of  all 
kinds  and  is  particularly  recommended  to  thost*  who  suffer  from  debility  or  neuras¬ 
thenia. 

Hut  more  conclusive  as  to  its  virtues  than  the  experiments  of  physicians  and  chem¬ 
ists  a.'e  the  results  that  have  attended  its  use  for  more  than  three  centuries  in  South 
America.  Where  mate  is  used  drunkenness  is  prac  tically  unknown.  Among  jjeople 
like  the  (lauchos  of  Brazil  and  the  Ilio  de  la  Plata  region,  where  beef  is  the  chief 
article  of  fot)d,  vtate  takes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  place  of  bread  and  vegetables.  Give 
an  Indian  or  a  caboclo — the  native  Brazilian  squatter — a  handful  of  mate  and  he  will 
row  or  work  all  day  without  food.  It  seems  to  dispel  hunger  and  invigorate  the  bo<ly 
as  effectually  as  coca.  The  best  evidence  as  to  its  value  as  a  tonic  and  as  a  substitute 
for  solid  food  was  furnished  during  the  terrible  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Then,  writes  the  Brazilian  general,  Francisco  da  Rocha 
Callado,  “I  was  witness  during  a  period  of  22  days,  to  the  fact  that  our  army  was  almost 
exclusively  nourished  by  the  mate  which  we  collected  in  the  hervaes,  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
visions  on  that  occasion  not  permitting  long  halts.”  *  *  * 

So  much  for  the  unsolicited  testimonial  to  ijerba  mate  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  who  was  Col.  Roosevelt’s  companion  during 
his  celebrated  tour  t)f  South  America  in  1913.  For  the  benefit  of 
such  food  specialists  as  may  desire  to  know  something  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  product  as  it  is  used  in  South  America  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  the  following  table  showing  the  component  parts  of 
mate  as  compared  with  tea  (green  and  black)  and  coffee,  on  the 


MEMBERS  OF  A  RAIEROAI)  CONSTRUCTION  CAMP  ENJOYING  MATE. 


Not  only  the  natives  of  Paragnay  and  Brazil  but  thousands  of  European  colonists  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  yerba  matd,  and  it  is  estimated  that  something  like  15,000,000 
people  in  South  America  habitually  drink  this  delightfully  stimulating  beverage  without  incurring  any  of  the  ills  attendant  upon  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
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authority  of  Dr.  Caminhoa,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro: 


In  1,000  parts. 

(Ireen  tea. 

lilack  tea. 

Coffee. 

.Mate. 

Essential  oil . 

7.00 

0.00 

0.41 

0.01 

Chlorophyl . 

22.20 

IS.  It 

13.00 

02.  IK) 

Uesin . 

22. 20 

;r».  10 

IS.tiO 

20.09 

Tiinnin . 

12S.S0 

10. 39 

12. 2S 

Theine  or  caffeine . 

4.30 

4.00 

2.00 

2.  .V) 

Extract  and  colorine  matter . 

401.00 

1  390.00 

270.07 

2:18.  S3 

Fibers  and  cellulo.se . 

17.5.  .SO 

2S:1.20 

174.  S3 

IHO.IK) 

.So.tK) 

54.40 

2.5.61 

38. 10 

Identically  the  same  result  is  set  forth  in  a  comparative  table  made 
by  Dr.  Pekolt  and  indomed  by  A.  Moreau  de  Tours,  analytical  chemist 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris. 

From  the  above  table  it  may  he  seen  that  mate  contains  much  less 
of  the  essential  oil  than  does  either  the  green  or  black  tea,  and  even 
less  than  coffee,  and  is  consecpiently  less  of  an  excitant.  It  contains 
more  of  the  resinous  substance  than  does  coffee,  hut  less  than  the  tea, 
and  is  therefore  more  diuretic  than  coffee  and  rivals  tea  in  its  stimu¬ 
lating  (qualities. 

According  to  a  recent  rej)ort  of  United  States  Consul  Maddin  Sum¬ 
mers,  the  price  of  yevha  mate,  f.  o.  h.  Paranagua,  Brazil,  averages  about 
7  cents  j)er  pound,  although  there  is  some  variation  in  the  various 
grades,  the  finer  ([ualities  bringing  from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound 
more  than  the  average. 

The  use  of  this  beverage,  while  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  is  growing  in  popularity  in  Euro})e,  the  leading  countries  in  the 
amounts  imported  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  being  Germany, 
France,  and  England  in  the  order  named.  That  it  is  not  better  known 
in  this  country  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  no  systematic  propa¬ 
ganda  has  been  made  to  let  the  public  know  something  of  its  excellent 
qualities.  To  the  writer  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  any  harmless 
stinudant,  that  wiU  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  now  consumed  in  such  tremendous  (piantities,  should  he 
encouraged,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  at  least  j)utting  some  small 
])ortion  of  the  public  on  iiuiuiry  in  regard  to  a  drink  whiclx  ‘‘cheers 
hut  does  not  inebriate”  that  this  sketch  has  been  ])repared. 


MOTOR  CARS  AND  HIGH¬ 
WAYS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


^  I  ^JlE  wostoni  man  who  pntposcd  to  rido  aromul  tho  coast  lino 
I  of  South  Amorica  on  a  motorcycl(>  was  ovidontly  not  a  very 
jl  practical  individual;  ho  ondoavorod  to  locato  gasolino  stations 
along  a  routo  strotching  for  thousands  of  milos,  A\horo  only 
primitivo  trails  oxist.  Tho  othor  and  o(pially  important  factor  had 
boon  overlooked — the  ((uostion  of  highways  over  which  ho  woidd 
travel.  Possibly  ho  assumed  that  solin'!  kind  of  road  cmdd  ho  found 
and  tho  sjiirit  of  adventure  was  urging  him  to  attempt  this  unicpie 
journey,  to  return  to  his  honn'land  a  travel-staiiu'd  hero  ready  for  the 
vaudeville  stagen 

To  the  practical  mind  sucli  (piestionahh^  ('X|)loits  rarely  apjieal; 
hut  the  thoughts  of  dreamers  sonu'times  set  the  masses  to  thinking 
and  thereby  ])rove  a  real  benefit  to  humanity. 

If  we  can  not  yet  motor  around  the  edge  of  the  great  Southern  Con¬ 
tinent  for  lack  of  highways,  we  may  enjoy  delightbd  rides  through 
cities  and  their  sidnirbs,  guide  our  cars  over  catth'-bedecked  pampas 
to  snow-clad  mountains  and  into  the  valleys  of  growing  crops.  We 
may  note  with  interest  how  the  automobile  is  changing  tlie  lives  of 
the  South  Americans,  as  it  is  those  of  other  lands,  by  drawing  the 
tired  man  of  affairs  and  his  family  to  the  life-giving  air  of  the  country; 
we  may  see  the  motor  truck  displacing  the  time-honored  cart  with  its 
enormmis  wooden  wheels  and  array  of  o.xen  or  mules.  In  luimerous 
sections  we  may  see  slow  and  pictures(pie  methods  of  work  giving 
place  to  the  modern  and  practical. 

Motor  cars  and  highways  are  so  intimately  rc'lated,  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  progress  of  one  we  must  to  some  extent  impure  into  the 
condition  of  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  incrc'ase  of  the 
former  all  over  South  America  is  a  most  potent  force  in  the  cause  of 
highway  extension.  The  joy  rider  as  well  as  the  heavy  truck  owner 
see  the  need  of  betti'r  roads,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  willing  to 
vote  in  favor  of  local  or  national  taxation  in  onh'r  to  raise  funds  for 
road  improvements  and  extensions. 

Motor  transportation  for  freight  and  passengers  is  making  its 
apjiearance  in  some  of  the  remotest  regions  of  South  Anunica.  In 
tho  barren  nitrate  section  of  Chile  when'  the  cart  and  mule  have  long 
done  faithful  service,  one  finds  to-day  a  few  automobiles.  During 
recent  travels  through  the  nitrate  fields  si'Vi'ral  machines  wen'  placi'd 
at  the  writer’s  disposal,  and  they  did  ('xcellent  servici*  over  sonu'  of 
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By  William  .V.  Hcid,  Can  American  niiion  stall. 


Al'TOMOItll.K  AND  lIKillWAV  INCIDKNTS  IN  UUAZIl,. 


Vl)|)or:  A  Kroiip  (if  chiUlrm  In  Moiilo  Si;i<i,  tiikcii  live  .v(>-.irs  11^0,  when  scIkmiI  was  dismissed  in  order  that 
they  iniKht  see  the  first  antonioliile  that  visited  tlie  town.  To-da,v  the  machine  is  nonneommon  sittht. 
Center:  In  interior  .sections  the  trail  is  dillicnlt  for  the  motor  t-ar;  the  oxcart  has  cut  diM>]>  furrows, 
and  the  motorist  tnust  lie  prepared  tosmootli  the  course  by  havint’a  pick  and  shovel  handy,  bower; 
The  tyiie  of  motor  street  sprinkler  used  extensively  in  Kio  do  Janeiro. 


A  MOUNTAIN  HIGHWAY  NEAR  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

No  section  of  South  America  furnishes  more  picturesque  automobile  trips  than  the  numerous  roads  leading  out  of  the  Brazilian  capital.  The  route  above  pictured  is 
used  extensively  by  motorists.  It  winds  in  and  out  of  tropical  growth  and  affords  magnificent  views  at  almost  every  turn. 


UUl’(5UAYAN  ACTIVITIES, 


Cppor:  A  tiit  of  hifrliwav  in  rural  Vrugnay.  This  liridge  spans  the  Cagancha  Ki\er,  and  is  typiralo 
olhor  strnolnres  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  promoting  motor-vehicle  trallic  to  the  rancli.’  Lower: 
A  glimp.se  of  many  motor  cars  from  Montevideo.  This  is  a  seaside  scene  near  theoapital.  The  picture 
was  taken  in  Fel)ruary  and  indicates  a  i)hase  of  the  life  of  the  better  cla.s.ses  at  that  .season  of  the  year. 
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the  most  trying  trails  -not  to  mention  roads — to  be  encountered  in 
any  country.  Furthermore,  it  was  learned  that  eight  motor  trucks 
are  to  he  given  a  trial  in  the  handling  of  nitrate. 

Tlie  two-mule  team  and  cart  used  exclusively  at  present  cost  about 
$700.  Small  locomotives,  worth  several  thousand  dollars,  may 
eventually  be  replaced,  provided  the  motor  truck  {iroves  its  practical 
utility.  The  truck,  costing  $2,000  or  $3,000,  may  be  more  economical 
than  the  old  system;  tlie  clearing  and  making  of  a  cheap  road  for  the 
truck  will  doubtless  be  less  expensive  than  the  laying  of  railway 
tracks  for  the  locomotives  and  dump  cars.  At  any  rate,  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  well  worth  watching  by  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  com¬ 
mercial  cars;  for  should  the  140  or  more  .companies  operating  in 
Chilean  nitrate  eventuaUy  adopt  the  auto  triuh  the  demand  will 
gradually  grow  to  thousands  of  machines. 

The  ])ower  to  ojierate  the  motor  truck  in  Chile  must  be  a  low-grade 
oil  rather  than  the  expensive  gasoline.  This  same  element  enters 
into  the  ojieration  of  motor-driven  vehicles  all  over  South  America, 
ddie  question  of  gasoline,  as  in  this  country,  is  serious  and  no  doubt 
is  retarding  the  sale  of  many  machines. 

A  few  months  ago  while  the  writer  was  in  Paraguay,  the  first 
motor  truck  ever  seen  in  that  country,  arrived  in  Asuncion.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  ])leasure  cars,  especially  those  of  cheajier  grades, 
are  in  use  in  the  Paraguayan  capital;  but  the  arrival  of  the  monster 
truck  created  a  new  interest  and  hundreds  of  citizens  watched  the 
American  agent  demonstrate  the  jiossibilities  of  his  machine.  Even 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  several  members  of  his  cabinet 
were  willing  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  riding  over  one  of  the  roughest 
sections  of  highway  that  could  be  selected  for  the  trials.  The  truck 
really  ])roved  a  “wonder  worker”  and  ])eo])le  and  ncwspajiers  made 
favorable  comments.  Its  advent  in  Asuncion  revived  a  movement 
jireviously  started  to  ])lace  several  motor  trucks  in  service  between 
interior  districts  and  the  larger  towns,  where  tlie  only  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to-day  consists  of  carts  and  pack  animals. 

Paraguay  has  few  modern  roads  but  the  country  is  undulating 
and  naturally  suited  to  motor-vehicle  operation.  The  construction 
of  higliways  will  doubtless  assume  at  least  an  inqietus  after  tbe 
introduction  of  a  greater  number  of  automobiles.  This  country  ad¬ 
mits  the  automobile  free  of  duty. 

Bolivia,  one  of  the  world’s  most  diversified  countries  tojiographical- 
ly,  has  been  for  several  years  using  the  commercial  automobile  to 
great  advantage.  Railways  were  not  being  built  with  tlie  activity 
that  the  country’s  trade  demanded,  and  trucks  were  introduced  on 
a  regular  run  from  Potosi  to  Sucre  (150  miles),  where  highways  are 
far  from  goml.  ’Phis  was  an  experiment  in  freight  and  jiassenger 
service;  and  the  cars  long  ago  demonstrated  their  jiracticability. 


TIIK  WINNER  OF  A  MOTOR  RACE  IN  I  RCCI  AY. 
Enthusiast  ip  crowd  gathered  al)0iil  the  victor  of  a  cross-coiuitry  contest. 


A  IJKl  GOVERNMENT  MOTORTRUCK  IN  RUENOS  AIRES. 

Tins  truck  l)elongs  to  the  Hureau  of  Immigration.  It  Is  userl  to  haul  the  baggage  of  newly  arrived  immi¬ 
grants  to  the  various  railway  stations  as  the  newcomers  start  for  their  prospective  homes. 


ONE  OF  THE  NEWER  STREETS  OF  ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY. 

This  view  is  lookinfr  down  .\suncion  Avenue  in  the  Parapiayan  capital.  .\  few  automohiles  are  in 
use,  and  (piite  recently  the  motor  truck  was  introduced  in  this  inland  city. 


MODERNIZING  AN  OLD  ROAD  IN  THE  SURURBS.OF  TACNA. 

This  little  city  is  situated  in  the  desert  section  of  the  west  coast.  Irrigation  from  mountain  streams 
has  made  some  agriculture  possible.  Some  of  its  citizens  are  buying  automobiles. 


A  TOURIST  PARTY  IN  THE  ANDES. 


Sometimes  the  tourist  prefers  the  horse  and  hardships  to  the  railway  train  and  the  tunnel.  Over  the 
.same  trail  the  .\meriean  automohile  has  l)een  driven.  The  pass  is  12, (XK)  feet  high,  the  roads  dillieult 
but  possible 


TYPICAL  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  IN  THE  HIGH  ANDES. 


This  view,  showing  a  section  of  the  Uspalata  Pass  between  Argentina  and  Chile, i  s  a  fair  illustration 
of  many  parts  of  the  road.  The  scenery  along  the  route  is  wild  and  grand,  but  the  motorist  who 
attempts  the  pass  must  e.xpect  dilhculties. 
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Since  the  advent  of  the  truck  in  Bolivia  the  roads  have  received  more 
attention  than  formerly;  the  pleasure  car  has  hecome  a  necessity 
and  their  mimher  has  increased,  especially  in  La  Paz.  On  a  recent 
occasion  a  Bolivian  drove  his  car  from  T^a  Paz  to  Sorata,  80  miles, 
over  roads  that  were  considered  im])ossihle  for  the  motor-driven 
vehicle.  This  feat  received  wide  newspajier  ]nd)licitv,  and  in  reality 
showed  the  citizens  that  even  the  roughest  roads  do  not  entirely 
prevent  the  use  of  the  automobile. 

In  Bolivia  every  citizen  must  "ive  at  least  two  days’  labor  a  year 
u])on  the  public  hijjhways.  The  distance  between  Bolivian  cities 
over  whicli  sta<;e  coaches  are  now  oiuTatiiif;  a"<jref;ates  more  than 
700  miles;  and  those  idaces  off  the  railways,  like  Sucre,  Tu])iza, 
Tarija,  etc.,  may  demand  fijreater  transportation  facilities  now  that 
the  revival  of  the  mininjj  industry  has  reached  sucli  an  active  state, 
and  railways  can  not  he  constructed  (piickly  enough.  The  motor 
car  supjdies  the  missing  link. 

Peru  has  just  granted  a  concession  for  a  highway  12.5  miles  long, 
starting  from  a  point  on  the  Jidiaca-Cuzco  Railway  to  tlie  Madeira 
River  or  one  of  its  l)ranches.  This  will  not  he  a  route  for  automobiles, 
hut  the  concessionaire  must  construct  a  road  at  least  eight  feed  wide 
and  kec])  it  in  good  condition  for  .30  years.  Tlie  government  grants 
about  half  a  million  acres  of  contiguous  land  to  the  builder;  as  it  is 
likely  that  these  lands  will  gradually  he  ex])loited,  the  ])resumption 
follows  that  eventually  the  horse  car  must  he  <lis])laced  by  the  modern 
method  of  transportation.  The  concession  is  merely  mentioned 
here  to  indicate  one  of  the  remote  })ossihilities  for  automobiles;  if 
they  can  he  operated  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  as  tlicy  are  to-day,  they 
may  also  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  Peruvian  Andes. 

Peru,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  a  land  with  many  miles  of  auto- 
mohih'  roads.  There  are,  however,  in  the  capital  city  300  or  more 
machines,  many  of  which  are  used  as  taxicabs. 

In  ('olomhia  the  dejiartment  of  public  works  has  made  plans, 
hacked  ])v  large  (lovernment  appropriations,  for  constructing  high¬ 
ways  suitable  for  automobiles.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  l)e  here  men¬ 
tioned:  .81.5,000  for  a  road  from  Popayan  to  Pasto;  .¥8,000  for  one 
from  Pamplona  to  Oasanare;  .¥24,000  yearly  for  highway  improve¬ 
ments  from  Bogota  to  Boyaca;  ¥10,000  for  a  road  from  Santa  Marta 
into  the  coffee  district  of  that  section;  and  a  subvention  of  ¥30,000 
for  an  automohih'  road  to  the  medicinal  springs  about  30  miles  from 
Barrampiilla. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  jiriee  of  gasoliiu',  which  at  ])resent  is 
worth  50  cents  a  gallon  in  ('aracas,  Venezuela  is  buying  cars  and 
improving  roads.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  3  commercial  trucks 
and  227  pleasure  cars  were  shipped  there  from  this  country.  In  the 


A  TYPICAL  FOREST  HIGHWAY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  ANDES. 

This  is  a  seotion  of  the  wiadinp  road  from  Rariloche,  in  Arpentina,  to  Puerto  Montt,  in  Chile.  A  regular 
automobile  line  has  been  established  from  Neuquen  to  Rariloche.  The  latter  is  located  on  Lake  Nahuel 
Huapi,  from  which  point  the  traveler  crosses  the  lake  to  the  Chilean  side,  and  then  uses  horse-drawn 
vehicles  to  reach  the  railways  of  Chile. 
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THE  REJrVEXATION  OF  ANTOFAGASTA,  CHILE’S  GREAT  NITRATE  PORT. 


Increased  demand  for  nitrate  is  reflected  in  the  business  activity  of  Antofagasta.  Two  years  ago  the 
city  streets  were  dusty  and  sidewalks  almost  negligihle;  to-day  many  blocks  of  paved  streets  and 
modern  sidewalks  are  enjoyed.  Motor  buses  have  just  l)een  introduced.  Upper:  One  of  the  streets 
undergoing  paving.  Center:  Two  American  laborers  cutting  out  a  block  of  paving  for  inspection. 
Bottom:  The  block  removed  and  some  of  the  sjvectators  of  the  incident. 


MOTOR  CARS  AND  IIHJIIWAYS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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first  six  months  of  1915  Vonozuolii  spoilt  $S6,()00  in  motor  vohiclos, 
and  with  ono  oxooption  ovory  oar  oamo  from  the  Ihiitod  Statos. 

A  fow  months  a"o  automohilo  sorvico  was  ostahlishod  hotwoon  tho 
towns  of  Tumoromo  and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  tho  distanoo  hoiii"  245 
milos.  At  prosont  it  rocpiin's  about  32  lioui-s  to  covor  tho  distanoo; 
tho  slownoss  hoin<>;  oausod  by  tho  rough  and  winding  roads.  This  timo 
liowovor,  is  muoli  fastor  than  tho  stago  ooaoh  and  horsos,  and  oro 
long  as  tlio  highway  is  oloarod  of  stono  and  othorwiso  improvod  tho 
sorvioo  will  douhtloss  ho  muoh  moro  rapid.  Ciudad  Bolivar  is  a 
thriving  port  600  milos  up  tlio  Oronooo  Kivor;  it  has  20,000  pooplo, 
and  thoro  aro  about  40  automohilos  as  a  nuolous  for  a  largor  numhor. 

Tlio  gi-oatost  natural  aroa  of  South  Amorioa,  whoro  many  dirt  roads 
provido  fairly  satisfaotory  oommorcial  artorios,  is  found  in  Argontina, 
Brazil,  and  I’ruguay;  and  in  oaoh  of  thoso  countrios  highways  aro 
gi'adually  oxtonding  and  motor  vohiclos  aro  multiplying. 

A  fow  months  ago  two  Amorican  automohilo  agonts  in  Argontina 
ongagod  in  a  raco.  Ono  man  drovo  a  hoavy  truck  and  tho  othor  usod 
a  small  runabout— a  David  and  Goliath  so  far  as  sizo  and  strongth 
might  1)0  comjiarod.  It  was  a  poculiar  raoo;  tho  littlo  car  moved 
from  starting  point  with  rapid  spt'od,  hut  oro  long  tho  rough  course 
selected  by  tho  committoo  began  tostun  and  stagger  th('  light  imichino. 
Then  along  came  tho  giant;  ono  pushed  ahead,  then  tho  othor;  and 
thoso  following  tho  racoi’s  hocamo  moro  intorostod  and  hotting  grow 
active.  Tho  Buenos  Aires  papi'rs  devoted  oonsidorahlo  space  to  tho 
event,  whioh  finally  ended  in  draw.  Tho  keynote  of  tho  raco, 
however,  was  automohilo  advertising,  and  in  this  respect  it  scored 
success. 

Tho  Argentine  Touring  Club,  ono  of  tho  loading  organizations  of 
its  kind  in  South  America,  proposes  to  hold  an  automohilo  show  this 
year  in  connection  with  othor  functions  commemorating  tho  country’s 
centennial.  Amorican  manufacturers  of  cars  aro  expected  to  ho  well 
roprosontod,  and  doid)tloss  tho  enterprise  will  give  a  still  further 
impetus  to  motoring  in  its  various  phases. 

In  tho  different  sootions  of  Argo  tina  ono  s*'os  tho  motor  bus  or 
truck  in  steady  use.  In  tho  sugar  districts  of  Tucuman,  in  tho.  far 
south  from  Barilocho  to  Lake  Nahuol  Iluapi,  and  in  tho  central  pampa 
region  tho  auto  is  ongagod  in  both  freight  and  passenger  sorvico. 
Although  modern  macadamiz('d  roads  aro  fow,  tho  auto  truck  of  40  to 
50  horsepower  is  comnu'iuling  itself  as  a  burden  hearer  of  wonderful 
possibilities.  A  rather  peculiar  use  of  tho  machine  1  observed  in 
north  Argontina;  a  5-ton  truck  was  following  tho  flight  of  locusts, 
with  chemicals  and  fighters,  the  latter  endeavoring  to  exterminate  at 
at  least  a  fow  of  tho  millions  of  these  crop-destroying  posts.  This 
truck  was  a  fine  $6,000  machine  and  was  operated  by  agonts  of  the 
IVderal  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SCENE  ON  THE  ALAMEDA,  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

The  world’s  highest  capital  city  has  many  new  residences  and  some  new  streets.  The  broad  avenue  here  depicted  is  esproially  suitable  for  motor  vehicles,  which  are  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  in  number,  not  only  in  La  Paz  but  in  other  cities  of  the  Republic. 


Courtesy  of  T.  A.  Moore. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  VEHICLES  AS  USED  TO-DAY  IN  BOLIVIA. 

Upper:  The  old  staRecoach  has  its  picturesque  part  to  play  and  is  to  l)e  seen  on  many  Bolivian  highways. 
Lower:  One  ol  the  four  motor  cars  now  providing  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Potosi  and 
Sucre.  This  is  one  of  the  world’s  highest  automobile  routes,  the  former  city  Iwing  at  an  altitude  of 
15,380  and  the  latter  at  9,625  feet  above  sea  level.  The  route  covers  about  150  miles,  and  the  machine 
reduces  the  two  days’  trip  to  about  10  hours. 


SCENE  NEAR  AUEtn'H’A,  I’EKU. 

In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  new  f)ridge  and  a  section  of  highway  ieading  toward  Arequipa,  a  city  of  40, (XK)  people,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1^0. 

valleys  ol  this  region  are  very  picturesque  and  are  usualiy  reached  by  railway  irom  Mollendo. 
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Ill  1912  ArgcMitinn  imported  4,2S1  svutomohiles  from  vurious  coun¬ 
tries;  in  19i;i,  0,115;  in  1914,  2,1S5;  during  the  fiiMt  six  months  of 
1915  tlint  eountrv  received  629  nniehines  from  tlie  I’nited  Stiites. 
The  figures  indicate  a  gradual  inerc'ase  of  motor  vehicles,  tlie  smaller 
numher  of  importations  for  the  last  two  years  being  attributed  to 
adverse  business  conditions  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war. 

I’ruguay  has  more  than  5,()()()  miles  of  National  andStatehighways, 
and,  compared  to  the  size  of  the  eountrv,  probably  more  good  roads 
than  any  other  South  American  Republic.  Only  a  small  jiercentage 
are  macadamized.  The  Government  projioses  to  spend  a  sum  not  in 
excess  of  .S.'lOO,!)!)!)  for  highway  construction  this  year,  the  appropria¬ 
tions  coming  from  the  country’s  general  reveiiues.  The  contract  has 
already  been  let  to  provide  Mercedes,  Paysandu,  Salto,  etc.,  with 
modern  sewerage  and  water  systems,  and  the  paving  of  streets  and 
suburban  drives  in  these  and  other  places  foreshadows  automobile 
activities.  The  fact  that  only  45  cars  entered  Uruguay  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1915,  compared  with  the  increasing  numher  in  use 
in  the  country,  shows  that  the  storerooms  are  being  dejdeted  and  the 
machines  jdaced  in  service.  Upon  iiupiiry  in  Montevideo,  I  found 
that  about  .?6S  paid  the  duty  and  freight  on  a  light  car  coming  into 
Uruguay  fi’om  New  York. 

As  a  general  statement,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere*  in  South 
America  do  automobiles  run  so  rapidly  as  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
in  few  other  cities  are  they  as  numerous.  The  many  circular  and 
gradually  lengthening  boulevards  in  and  about  the  IJrazilian  cajiital 
prove  ideal  tracks.  There  is  a  sp(>ed  limit,  but  it  is  rarely  observed, 
the  double  driveways  diminishing  the  danger  of  collisions,  but  of 
course  not  entin'ly  preventing  them. 

In  the  section  about  Pernambuco  no  good  roads  are  to  be  found, 
but  during  the  last  few  years  the  city’s  motor  cars  have  increased 
from  50  to  nearly  500,  a  pleasing  fact  for  the  manufacturer  to  note 
and  one  that  calls  on  the  local  officials  for  more  activity  in  highway 
building. 

From  Sao  Paulo  southward  and  westward  most  of  the  smaller 
cities  have  their  cpiotas  of  automobiles,  and  here  and  there  one  finds 
a  big  motor  truck.  In  the  small  town  of  Uruguayana,  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  section  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  stranger 
arriving  by  river  boat  is  startled  by  the  sounds  of  perhajis  a  score  of 
automobile  horns  all  blowing  in  unison;  the  noise  is  deafening,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  to  the  new  arrival,  who  of  course  places 
the  town  among  progressive  Brazilian  centers  of  activitj*. 

In  1913  this  State  spent  nearly  $7()(),()()()  on  the  improvement  of 
public  roads;  in  1914  over  S4()0,()()()  was  devoted  to  similar  purposes. 
Most  of  these  roads  were  made  in  connect  ion  with  Brazil’s  new  colonies, 
which  are  being  planted  in  more  or  less  remote  regions. 


OLMEUO  AVENTE,  GUAYAQl  lE,  ECUADOR. 


The  mcxlernizin};  of  P'euador’s  chief  port  call.s  for  l)eltpr  street.s  and  .suhurt)an  ro;ids,  gradually  l)eing 
constructed.  The  longest  automoliile  course  is  lliat  follow’ing  the  new  railroad  which  is  being  tiuilt 
from  (iuayaquil  to  the  coiist  at  Santa  Elena. 


IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA. 


Panama  is  using  convict  labor  in  the  construction  of  modern  highways,  and  the  new  rwids  from  Panama 
City  southward  to  the  ancient  ruins  and  elsewhere  are  very  popular  with  motorists.  A  section  of  these 
roads  is  pictured  above. 


,-^v» 


A  STKEET  AND  A  HK'.HWAY  SCENE  IN  COLOMlilA. 


Upper:  A  street  in  liogotn,  showing  in  the  distunce  a  procession  which  is  l)eing  re\  iewed  liy  the  military 
authorities.  Lower:  View  of  a  completeri  section  oi  the  new  highway  from  liarranqnilfa  to  Usiacurl. 
which  when  finished  will  he  nearly  SO  miles  long.  The  medicinal  springs  at  the  latter  place  will  lie 
reached  by  this  road. 
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Those  who  have  traveled  inland  by  the  railroad,  starting  at  Alini- 
rante,  in  the  northern  ])art  of  the  Rej)nhlie  of  Panama,  will  reeall  the 
|)ietures(|ue  section  through  which  the  road  passes.  In  this  eon- 
neetion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  engineers  have  just  completed 
a  survey  for  a  highway  from  Almirante  via  Rovalo  to  Bof|uete.  The 
pro])osed  route  is  about  7o  miles  long,  and  the  road  will  cross  the 
haekhone  of  the  Isthmus  at  6,()()()  feet  above  sea  level.  The  new 
highway  will  he  of  standard  macadam  construction,  with  8  j)er  cent 
maximum  gradient  and  a  minimum  curvature  of  a  2()-meter  radius. 
It  will  do  for  the  northern  section  of  the  Republic  what  the  excellent 
roads  are  doing  for  the  country  from  Panama  (’ity  southward,  open¬ 
ing  virgin  lands  to  commercial  exploitation  and  drawing  thousands 
of  tourists  in  motor  veliicles. 

In  returning  to  the  Ihiited  States  the  writer  crossed  Cuba  by  motor 
car,  and  at  several  places  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out  of  the  road  to 
allow  the  monster  steam  roller  the  right  of  way.  This  machine, 
typifying  highway  building  activity,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile;  the  former  is  literally  “paving  the  way”  for  the  latter, 
('uha’s  new  sugar  crop  of  over  3,0()(),00()  tons  gives  optimism  to  the 
planter,  while  many  miles  of  excellent  higliways,  and  continued 
macadamizing  activity,  should  not  he  overlooked  by  the  motor-car 
protlucer  who  seeks  wider  markets.  In  two  years  tlu'  ('uhans  bought 
from  the  I'nited  States  40  commercial  cars,  valued  at  $68,000.  In 
the  same  length  of  time  more  than  1,600  pleasure  vehicles,  worth 
$750,000,  were  sold,  besides  $100,000  worth  of  parts.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  cars  in  use  in  Cuba  are  of  American  manufacture. 

At  present  it  may  he  said  that  the  market  for  motor  cars  in  South 
America  is  promising  rather  than  active,  for  the  economic  reason 
that  he  who  buys  must  also  he  a  seller.  The  average  farmer  or  ranch¬ 
man  who  proposes  to  use  a  motor  vehicle  is  not  likely  to  j)urchase  one 
until  his  products  are  sold.  When  the  leading  j)orts  of  the  South 
American  Continent  are  congested  with  raw  products  destined  for 
foreign  markets,  as  they  are  to-day,  there  is  more  or  less  inactivity 
with  the  farmer  far  back  on  the  pampa.  Tlie  dearth  of  ships  there¬ 
fore  temj)orarily  checks  the  ranchman  from  investing  in  a  motor  car. 

These  conditions,  however,  have  other  phases;  and  if  steamers  are 
not  available  for  general  cargo  they  are  found  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  soldiers  and  horses  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  In 
the  various  seaports  I  watched  with  interest,  if  not  emotion,  the 
loading  of  splendid  mounts  aboard  ships  bound  for  the  war  zone.  A 
large  business  in  horses  has  developed,  and  still  the  demand  on  South 
America  is  for  more  animals.  Even  the  depletion  of  the  ranch  in 
some  sections  is  threatened.  The  shortage  of  horses  has  a  tendency 
to  popularize  the  substitute — the  motor  vehicle — -and  if  the  need  is 
not  seriously  felt  just  now,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  increased 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  VENEZUELA. 

Upper:  Oneof  the  early  stages  of  work  on  the  road  between  Caracas  and  Guatire.  Lower:  Macadamizing 
and  crushing,  using  the  modern  steam  roller. 


HltiHWAY  CONSTIUTTION  IN  VENEZUELA. 

Upper;  Building  in  zigzag  form  in  order  to  climb  heavy  grades  encountere<i  on  the  Tachira  Koad.  Lower; 
View  of  a  completed  section  of  the  Caracas-Uuatire  Road. 
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PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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sales  of  machines  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  horse  is  being 
exchanged  for  the  automobile. 

South  America  has  no  Lincoln  Highway,  and  it  may  he  years  before 
international  cooperation  creates  a  sentiment  that  might  crystallize 
to  construct  one.  The  foreign  traveler  who  takes  his  automobile  to 
the  countries  of  South  America  to  make  a  long  overland  journey  will 
he  disappointed.  No  Glidden  tours,  as  we  know  them  in  the  Ihiited 
States,  are  advisable.  But  many  miles  of  excellent  roads  are  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  motorist,  and  these  are  found  in  the  great  cities 
and  leading  out  into  their  suburban  developments,  more  especially 
about  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Santiago.  One 
may  motor  from  Argentina  to  Chile,  hut  that  tour  is  one  of  strenuous 
endeavor,  only  a  few  times  accomplished.  The  common  dirt  roads 
of  the  pampas  must  for  the  present  satisfy  the  automobile  traveler, 
and  he  who  attempts  the  mountain  passes  is  sure  to  encounter  dangers 
and  difficulties. 

PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  /. 


Cuban  Tobacco,  in  the  April  number  of  The  Americas,  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  tobacco  industry  from  the  planting  of 
the  seed  to  the  packing  of  the  cigars  for  shipment.  It  is  a  clear  and 
concise  description  and  so  informative  that  it  is  herewith  reproduced 
in  full: 

The  tobacco  plant  is  indigenous  to  Cuba  and  its  cultivation  on  the  island  dates  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba  is  of  good  quality,  but  locally  it  is  divided  into  five  distinct  grades,  according 
to  the  district  from  which  it  comes.  These  are  the  “Vuelta  Abajo,  ”  “Partidos,  ” 
“Semivueltas, ”  “Remedies,”  and  “Mayarf.” 

“Vuelta  Abajo”  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  situated  in  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  is  the  staple  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
of  all.  The  best  tobacco-producing  districts  in  this  Province  are:  Las  Ovas,  San 
Juan  y  Martinez,  San  Luis,  Sumidero,  and  Los  Remates. 

“  Partidos  ”  tobacco  is  grown  in  Havana  Province,  and  is  the  kind  which  produces 
the  best  leaf  for  use  as  wrappers  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

“Semivueltas,”  grown  on  the  boundary  of  Havana  Province  and  Pinar  del  Rio, 
between  the  town  of  Artemisa  and  Consolacion  del  Sur,  is  a  good  burning  and  aromatic 
tobacco.  It  does  not  make  good  wrappers,  however,  so  its  use  in  local  factories  is 
limited  to  fillers. 

“  Remedies,  ”  from  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  is  a  very  strong  tobacco,  bums  well, 
and  is  used  for  blending  with  other  grades.  The  district  of  Manicaragua  produces  the 
best  tobacco  of  this  class  and  a  considerable  amount  of  it  was  formerly  marketed  in 
Hamburg. 


CULTIVATING  TOBACCO  UNDER  CANVAS. 

Ingrowing  the  lies!  qualityofleaf  tobacco,  especially  that  designed  for  wrappers,  it  is  found  that  more  uniform  results  are  obtained  by  protec'ting  the  young  plants  under  canvai*, 
atlordmg  shelter  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  well  as  from  the  torrential  rains  of  the  Tropics. 


THK  TOBACCO  PLANT  ANT)  ITS  FLOWKK. 


Tol>arco  lielongs  to  the  Solonacesc,  or  nightshade  family  of  plants.  The  genus  Nkniiana  has  ahout  SO 
species,  hut  the  AS  tabacum  and  A",  rvulica  are  the  varieties  which  furnish  almost  all  the  tobacco  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  toi>  picture  shows  the  plant,  which  grows  from  2  to  S  feet  in  height ,  and  has  ovate  hmceolate 
leaves,  which  are  from  12  to  42  inches  long  and  8  to  24  inches  wide.  The  flower,  shown  in  the  bottom 
picture,  is  white,  verging  sometimes  to  rose  color. 


Copyright  by  Undernood  &  Underwood. 


A  TYPICAL  TOBACCO  FIKLl). 

The  tobacco  field  must  be  constantly  watched  from  the  time  the  young  plants  begin  to  grow^to^the^moment 
the  leaves  are  cut  and  carried  to  the  curing  hou.se.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  insects 
damage  the  leaf,  and  laborers  are  often  employed  even  at  night  to  seek  for  and  destroy  the  caterpillars, 
which  are  the  dreaded  pests  of  the  tobacco  grower. 


Topping  and  cutting  are  the  methods  adopted  to  produce  the  growth  of  larger  leaves,  to  prevent  the  development  of  seeds,  and  to  keep  the  plant  in  the  best  condition 
possible.  Men  and  lx)ys  pass  between  the  rows  of  plants  and  remove  the  “suckers”  at  the  top  and  cut  away  all  defective  leaves. 
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“Mayari”  tobacco  is  the  lowest  f'rade  f'rown  on  tin*  island  and  comes  from  the 
Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  leaves  are  heavy  and  coarse  and,  not  being 
acceptable  for  local  consumption  or  in  the  manufacture  of  Cuban  cigars  for  export, 
this  class  is  usually  shipped  in  bales  and  marketed  in  Europe. 

A  dry  and  sandy  .soil  is  mo.st  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  and 
produces  the  best  grade  of  leaves,  both  in  aroma  and  burning  qualities.  Heavy,  flamp 
soil  produces  bad  burning  tobacco  and  is  therefore  poorly  adapted  to  its  cultivation. 
Flat,  low-lying  fields  also  are  superior  to  the  hilly  di.stricts,  the  latter  producing  a 
stronger  tobacco  but  inferior  in  color  and  aroma. 

Of  all  plants,  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  sen.sitive,  nece.s.sitating  the 
greatest  attention  and  care,  and  the  sowing  and  planting  require  skill  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  cultivators.  The  seed  beds  must  be  carefully  prepared  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  and  three  distinct  sowings  are  usually  made,  the  first  about  August  8,  the  second 
about  August  20,  and  the  last  about  the  end  of  September.  The  first  two  sowings  run 
great  risk  of  failure  either  on  account  of  excessive  heat  or.equinoctial  rains.  The  third 
sowing,  however,  is  rarely  unsuccessful,  although  in  some  years  it  may  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  cyclones,  which  are  liable  to  o<‘ciir  on  the  island  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  end  of  October,  or  even  on  rare  occasions  in  early  November.  As  s(K)n  as  the 
seeds  commence  to  sprout,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  an  insect  known  as  the  “cachasii,”  which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  devour  and  ruin 
whole  seed  beds. 

From  50  to  60  days  after  sowing,  the  .seedlings  are  transplanted  to  level,  well  tilled 
and  carefully  prepared  ground,  called  the  “vega,”  where  they  remain  until  maturity, 
some  three  months  later.  While  maturing  the  plants  require  daily  attention,  to  see 
that  no  insects  attack  them.  Even  at  night  one  often  sees  laborers  in  the  “vegas” 
examining  the  plants  hy  the  light  of  lanterns,  carefully  turning  over  the  leaves  to 
make  sure  that  no  caterpillars  are  there.  In  many  cases  th(>  “vegas”  are  covereil 
with  cheesecloth  awnings  to  protect  the  tobacco  jilants  from  th<*  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  effect  of  heavy  tropical  rains.  The  result  of  this  is  to  produce  large* 
leaves  of  good  color  and  silky  appearance  mo.st  .suitable  for  wrappers,  but  inferior  to 
tobacco  grown  in  the  open  in  aroma  and  the  smoking  qualities. 

As  soon  as  buds  on  the  plants  show  signs  of  opening  into  flowers,  they  are  removed 
in  order  that  the  leaves  may  benefit.  Only  a  .sufficient  number  of  plants  are  left 
unpruned  so  that  they  will  go  to  s(‘ed  after  the  leaves  have  all  heen  collected  and 
furnish  the  seed  required  for  the  following  season. 

The  first  cutting  is  u.sually  made  about  three  months  after  the  plants  have  been 
transplanted,  but  only  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  the  most  valuable  for  u.se  as  wrap¬ 
pers,  are  taken.  A  second  cutting  and,  in  ca.se  of  a  good  croj),  a  third,  are  made  at 
short  intervals  afterwards,  depending  on  how  quickly  the  other  leaves  attain  their 
full  size. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  “vegas,”  hou.ses  constructed  of  royal  palm  leaf  .stems, 
with  roofs  of  palm  thatch,  are  erected  and  in  these  the  tobacco  leaves  are  cured  im¬ 
mediately  after  cutting.  This  operation  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  grower,  as  exces.sive  drought  causes  the  leaves  to  wither,  and  excessive  rains 
produce  what  is  known  as  “green  rot.”  For  curing,  the  leaves  are  tied  together  in 
pairs  and  strung  over  wooden  poles  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  houses.  When  the 
stem  of  the  leaf  is  dry,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  damp  or  rainy  day  to  remove  them  from 
the  poles  and  place  them  in  files,  from  which  is  made  the  selection  for  packing  in  bales. 
Large,  fine,  good-colored  leaves  of  the  first  cutting  are  set  apart  for  wrappers  and  are 
the  most  valuable  class.  The  be.st  “vegas”  are  said  to  produce  nearly  all  wrappers, 
but  there  are  not  many  such.  As  many  as  5  distinct  classes  of  wrappers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  most  “vegas,”  and  the  remainder  of  the  leaves,  destined  for  use  as  fillers, 
arc  divided  into  14  to  16  different  grades. 


'I'lu'  (Ifpiid  of  Mu>  lo'iiicco  pliUilcr  is  llui  oaterpillar,  which  doveiops  from  a  iarge  sphinx  inolti.  Il  is  soiiio- 
timos  called  the  •‘hornl)lower.”  It  cats  the  leaf  of  the  tol)acco  plant,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tomato  and 
allied  plants. 


TOBACCO  BED  SHOWING  AWNING  FRAME. 

A  seed  bed  in  which  the  tobacco  plant  is  cultivated  before  it  is  transplanted.  This  method  is  adopted 
for  delicate  leaf  grown  from  the  seed  and  develops  the  resistant  quality  in  the  mature  plant. 


Copyright  by  Umii'rwotKl  &  Undt^rwoo.l 


I)KYIN(J  TOBACCO. 


When  the  tobiioro  leaf  is  fully  matured  it  is  out  ofT  and  then  sorleri  into  bundles  of  the  s;ime  length.  The.se  are  hung  up  on  jroles  or  wires  to  wilt 
and  dry,  either  under  .shelter  or,  in  the  Tropics,  out  in  the  open  air. 


A  TOBACCO  CCKINfi  HOI  SK 


After  the  tol)acco  leaves  are  cut  and  gathered  they  are  taken  to  the  barn,  or  curing  house,  where  the  curing  process  is  superintended  by  expert; 


iri* .  ■ 


INTEKIOR  OF  A  CUKINO  HOUSE. 

The  removair  roni  the  curing  hou.se  takes  place  only  after  the  tobacco  has  pa.ssed  through  the  various  processes  of  curing.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  manufacturer, 
having  been  assorted  in  the  many  grades  u.sed  in  making  cigars  by  the  grower  or  leaf-tobacco  dealer. 
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Aftt-r  tho  above  s(‘lections  have  been  made,  llie  lobaeco  is  tied  in  bunches  contain¬ 
ing  30  to  55  leaves  each  in  the  cast'  of  wrapj^ers.  or  in  bunches  weighing  about  6 
ounces  if  filler.  These  bunches  are  technically  known  as  “Gavillas, ”  4  of  them 
making  a“Manojo,”  and  80  “Manojos”  go  to  make  up  a  bale  or  ‘‘Tercio,”  which 
is  packed  in  palm  leaf  or  “yagua”  and  in  this  form  tlistributed  to  the  cigar  factories. 
If  intended  for  export,  the  bales  are  sewn  up  in  an  a<lditional  covering  of  strong  drill 
cloth  of  a  creamy  color. 

The  methods  followed  by  the  leading  cigar  factories  are  very  similar,  and  the  various 
processes  to  which  the  leaf  is  subjected  after  being  receive*!  from  the  country  in  bales 
may  briefly  be  de.scribed  as  follows: 

The  tobacco  to  be  used  as  Idlers  is  removed  from  the  bales  and  placed  in  large  baskets. 
It  is  then  moistened  by  immersion  in  water,  the  superfluous  water  shaken  off,  and  left 
in  this  condition  in  bunches  for  24  hours.  It  is  taken  to  the  stripping  department  and 
half  of  the  main  stem  removed.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  women,  who  are  paid 
about  7  cents  a  bunch  and  earn  on  an  average  of  $1  per  day.  The  fillers  are  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  “bodega,”  a  long,  dimly  lighted  room,  and  placed  on  racks  for  a 
j)eriod  of  about  eight  days  to  dry.  After  this  the  leaves  are  packed  in  barrels  marked 
with  the  date  and  grade  and  these  are  stored  away  for  periods  ranging  from  eight  days 
to  live  months,  or  even  more,  to  allow  the  tobacco  to  become  thoroughly  cured.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  highly  paid  experts,  often  including  the  factory  manager  himself,  daily 
examine  the  contents  of  these  barrels  to  pa.ss  on  the  condition  of  the  leaf  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into  cigars.  (Jn  entering  these  rooms  where  the 
tobacco  is  stored  during  this  process  of  fermentation,  one  is  almost  suffocated  by  the 
strong  fumes  of  ammonia,  and  it  is  also  curious  to  notice  that  the  opaque  window  panes 
are  stained  a  deep  brown  from  the  effects  of  the  nicotine.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  here  that  sanitary  conditions  in  factories  are  generally  excellent,  and  in 
former  years,  when  frequent  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  ravaged  the  country,  workers 
in  cigar  factories  were  practically  immune  from  the  disease. 

The  leaf  tobacco  intended  for  use  as  wrappers  is  treated  separately.  After  being 
moistened  as  was  the  filler,  it  is  sent  to  a  special  stripping  department  where  the  entire 
stem  is  removed.  The  workmen  in  this  department  are  for  the  most  part  men  and  are 
paid  10  cents  a  bunch,  which  is  3  cents  per  bunch  more  than  is  jcaid  to  the  strippers  of 
filler.  This  is  because  wrap])er  leaves  are  more  valuable  and  great  care  must  be  exer- 
ci.sed  not  to  injure  them  and  in  this  way  render  them  useless  as  wrappers. 

This  strij)ping  of  the  entire  stem  divides  the  leaves  in  two  parts,  each  a  wrapper. 
They  then  pass  through  a  proc-ess  of  selection  ac-cording  to  color,  grade,  etc.,  a  delicate 
ojK^ration  requiring  exiKjrt  workmen,  who  are  paid  as  high  as  $150  a  month.  From 
here  they  are  distributed  to  the  cigar  makers,  who  must  give  a  voucher  for  every  25 
wrappers  they  receive,  and  at  the  end  of  the  clay  account  for  them.  Tobacco  for  filler, 
however,  is  given  to  them  in  unlimited  quantities  without  accounting,  but  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  comparatively  little  is  lost. 

We  must  come  to  the  actual  making  of  the  cigars.  In  the  larger  factories  as  many  as 
200  workmen  are  seated  in  a  large  room.  Each  cigar  maker  has  a  separate  table  and 
makes  only  one  size,  or  “  vitola,”  of  cigar,  which  mu.st  conform  in  length  and  thickness 
with  a  standard  measure  provided  for  this  purpose.  ( 'igar  makers  are  paid  so  much  per 
hundred  and  the  rate  varies  with  the  size  and  grade  of  the  cigar.  As  a  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  their  wages  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  selling  price  of  the  cigars  at  the 
factory,  the  higher  grades  costing  more  for  labor  than  the  smaller  and  cheaper. 

The  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  the  cigar  makers  work  is  remarkable.  The  most 
difficult  operation  is  to  put  on  the  wrapper  properly,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
<?ach  finished  cigar  is  a  small  work  of  art.  AiTiile  the  cigar  makers  are  at  work  a  man 
seated  on  a  high  platform  reads  to  them.  He  is  paid  by  the  workers  themselves,  who 
contribute  about  25  cents  ajjiece  a  week.  Most  of  the  large  factories  have  this  cus¬ 
tom,  and  on  one  occasion  the  writer  was  much  amused  in  hearing  read  from  a  Cuban 


C'ourtpsy  of  The  Ameri 


SOKTINd  AND  (JHADINd  TdHACTO. 


I'pppr;  In  the  curing  house  the  leaves  are  sorted  to  grade  them  as  to  (piality.  and  they  must  he  delicately  handhsl  to 
prevent  any  injury  that  might  reduce  the  grade.  Lower:  Selecting  and  dividing  the  leaves  for  wrap[)ers  anil  tillers 
after  I  liey  have  reaidied  the  fact  ory . 


Courti'sy  nf  Thn  AnH'ricHs. 


A  I'KiAK  FACTORY  IX  HARAXA,  Cl'BA. 


l'j>])pr:  IToduping  the  finest  hiindinitde  cigars.  The  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  the  cigar  makers  work  is  remarkahle, 
and  while  they  are  busy  with  their  fingers  their  minds  are  occupied  with  what  the  man  in  the  high  chair  is  reading 
aloud.  Ia)Wer;  'I'he  boxing  room,  where  the  cigars  are  grade<i  and  finally  boxe<l  for  shiinnent. 
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newspaper  a  complete  account  of  one  of  the  recent  ohanii)ionshij)  baseball  games  at 
home.  In  passing,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  there  is  as  much  interest  taken  in 
American  baseball,  the  standing  of  the  leagues,  etc.,  in  Cuba  as  in  the  United  States 
itself,  and  the  local  jiapers  devote  much  space  to  baseball  news  with  photographs  and 
personal  information  about  the  best-known  players. 

After  the  cigars  are  made  they  are  put  up  in  bundles  with  the  name  or  number  of 
the  maker  and  taken  to  a  special  department  for  classification,  where  the  “vitolas” 
are  checked  before  the  workmen  are  given  credit  for  them,  and  after  this  they  are 
stored  in  large  cedar  cupboards  to  allow  them  to  dry. 

Next  follows  the  “escojida,”  or  special  selection  of  the  cigars  according  to  grades, 
color,  size,  etc.,  so  that  the  quality  and  general  appearance  of  all  the  cigars  in  each 
box  will  be  uniform.  The  men  who  attend  to  this  are  among  the  most  highly  paid. 
The  cigars  thus  assorted  are  then  packed  in  the  boxes  which  finally  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  these  boxes  when  filled  are  put  for  several  days  in  jjresses,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  the  only  machinery  used  in  Havana  cigar  factories.  The  rings  or  labels  are 
put  on  in  another  department,  the  cigars  replaced  in  the  boxes,  which  are  then  closed, 
sealed  with  jjaper  strips,  and  labeled  with  the  many  familiar  brands.  They  are  then 
ready  for  distribution  and  shipment. 

The  Ceiba  or  Silk-Cotton  Tree,  by  Mr,  C.  H.  Pearson,  in  The  Cuba 
Review,  is  an  instructive  article  dealing  with  the  largest  and  most 
diversely  useful  of  Cuban  forest  trees.  The  account  contains  so  many 
interesting  facts  relative  to  the  tree  and  the  varied  uses  of  the  wood 
and  the  kapok  or  floss  obtained  from  its  fruit  that  it  is  reproduced 
in  full: 

There  is  no  other  tree  in  Cuba  about  which  there  is  so  much  curious  information 
as  the  ceiba,  and  everyone  who  visits  the  island  is  impressed  by  this  wonderful  and 
ever-present  tree.  It  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Cuban  landscape.  To  the 
ordinary  traveler  in  Cuba  ceiba  or  seiba  is  the  most  familiar  name  for  this  tree,  but 
in  literature  it  is  more  often  referred  to  as  the  silk-cotton  or  kapok  tree,  because  it 
jwoduces  a  cotton  which  is  well  known  in  the  market  as  silk  cotton  or  kapok.  It  is 
also  called  floss  tree,  or  less  frequently  cork-wood  tree,  on  account  of  the  soft  and 
light  nature  of  the  wood  which  occasionally  comes  in  the  American  markets  as  cork 
wood.  Botanically  this  tree  is  known  as  Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  erion,  meaning  wool,  and  dendron,  tree.  It  received 
the  specific  name  because  of  the  enormous  buttresses  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  causing 
in  some  instances  a  marked  deflection  of  roads.  Practically  all  old  trees  have  these 
root  swellings  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  often  extending  for  many  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  tree.  These  buttresses  spread  so  extensively  in  some  cases  that  a  man 
walking  around  a  tree  is  obliged  to  make  a  distance  of  150  feet.  In  fact  some  of  them 
are  sufficiently  high  and  wide  to  allow  for  a  comfortable  hut  between  them. 

The  ceiba  is  easily  the  largest  tree  in  Cuba.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  80  or  100  feet 
and  upward  to  8  feet  in  diameter  above  the  root  swelling.  No  other  tree  in  the  West 
Indies  has  a  loftier  and  more  majestic  appearance.  It  not  only  develops  the  con¬ 
spicuous  buttress  at  the  ground,  but  a  tree  grown  up  in  the  open  has  enormous  spread¬ 
ing  horizontal  branches.  Old  specimens  sometimes  possess  large  open  crowns  that 
spread  150  feet.  The  largest  and  most  stately  trees  are  found  in  all  open  plains  and 
cultivated  fields.  The  great  size  and  noble  aspect  of  some  of  the  old  ceiba  trees  are 
awe  inspiring  to  the  natives,  and  even  the  untutored  colored  people  of  Cuba  are  so 
struck  with  the  majestic  appearance  of  this  tree  that  they  call  it  the  “God  tree.” 
Not  even  from  the  fear  of  punishment  will  they  be  induced  to  cut  it  down. 

It  reproduces  itself  freely  by  seed,  and  young  trees  spring  up  in  great  abundance 
in  all  recently  abandoned  fields  or  pasture  lands  where  all  age  gradations  are  repre- 
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The  ceiba  is  easily  the  largest  tree  in  Cuba.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  80  or  100  feet  anil  upward  and  8  feet  in 
diameter  above  the  root  swelling.  No  other  tree  in  the  West  Indies  has  a  loftier  and  more  majestic  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  not  only  develops  the  conspicuous  buttress  at  the  ground,  but  a  tree  grown  up  in  the  open 
has  enormous  spreading  horizontal  branches,  old  specimens  sometimes  possessing  open  crowns  that  spread 
150  feet. 


Courtesy  of  the  Cuba  Review. 

A  SILK-COTTON  TKKK  IN  POUT  OF  SPAIN,  TKINIDAl). 

The  piclure  shows  the  (ree  Iade?i  with  its  fruit  pods.  wtiiV  lyinR  on  the  pronnd  are  hundreds  of  the  Tolls  whieh 
liave  fallen.  single  tree  often  yields  as  nnich  as  too  poiiniis  of  the  floss  or  kapok,  deserihed  in  the  aeeompan.v- 
iiiK  art  icde. 
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seiited.  It  is  a  fast  f^rowor.  and  on  cloarod  abandonod  areas  (juickly  fjains  the  aseend- 
aney  over  most  of  the  other  trees  that  may  sj)rin<;  up.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the 
tree  attains  considerable  size  that  it  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveler.  A  very  sinf;ular 
fact  about  this  tree  is  that  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  pnxluced  immediately  after  it 
has  shed  its  leaves.  The  branches  and  trunk  of  the  ceiba  are  be.set  with  numerous 
larfje  sharj)  conical  sjunes  or  corky  })rotuberances,  which  remain  on  the  tree  until 
maturity.  It  is  diflicult  to  determine  just  how  old  these  >i:iants  are,  but  it  is  claimeil 
by  some  that  they  will  attain  the  a"e  of  a  thou.sand  years.  The  lar>;e  and  well-known 
ceiba  tree  near  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  which  measures  IDS  feet  in  circumference  4  feet 
above  the  ground,  by  following  the  deiwessions  and  elevations  of  the  trunk,  is  said  to 
have  been  visited  by  Columbus  in  14!t:i,  and  that  it  was  already  at  that  time  a  tree  of 
very  large  j)rojK)rtions.  Those  who  have  studied  the  ceiba  trees  for  years  an*  of  the 
opinion  that  they  do  not  attain  an  age  of  more  than  2r)0  or  lltK)  years. 

There  is  probably  no  other  forest  tree  that  has  siudi  a  wide  range  of  distribution. 
It  seems  to  find  its  best  development  in  Cuba  and  certain  other  West  Indian  islands, 
but  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  mainland  of  tropical  America,  tropical  Africa, 
East  Indies,  and  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  suj)er- 
stition  connected  with  this  tree,  and  in  many  ])arts  of  the  world  the  natives  refuse 
to  fell  the  ceiba  because  it  is  believed  by  many  of  the  sim])le-minded  inhabitants  of 
the  warm  countries  that  ceiba  trees  gro.ving  close  to  their  habitations  jmdect  them 
against  the  evil  spirits  and  wild  animals.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  quite  prone  to 
this  belief  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  fact  that  the  artificial  range  of  the  ceiba  has 
been  greatly  extended.  The  tree  is  probably  not  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  is  now 
growing  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  uses  of  the  ceiba  are  very  numerous.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  available  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  it  is  believed  that  after  these  uses  are  better  known  to  the 
industrial  world  the  tree  will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  management  of  trop¬ 
ical  forests  and  their  utilization.  The  wood  of  the  ceiba  will  sooner  or  later  form  an 
im])ortant  article  of  trade,  for  its  proi>erties  are  such  that  it  can  easily  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  a  good  many  jmrposes.  It  is  nearly  white  when  freshly  cut,  (piite  soft,  very 
light,  and  when  well  sea.soned  weighs  only  about  28  jiounds  per  cubic  foot.  Ceiba 
wood  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  cork,  both  for  life  preservers  and  for  floats  of 
fishing  nets,  but  it  is  liable  to  become  water  soaked,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  not 
available  for  making  life-.saving  devices.  The  wood  when  sea.soned  in  the  log  is  apt 
to  become  discolored,  but  this  defect  can  be  ea.sily  overcome  by  cutting  the  log  into 
planks  while  it  is  .still  .green,  or  by  sea.soning  the  log  in  fresh  water.  The  wood  is 
j)erishable  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  years,  but  like  mo.st  woods  lasts  very 
w'ell  permanently  under  water.  Ruoyant  rafts  are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  on  account 
of  its  un.sinkable  property  that  the  wood  is  called  corkwood.  Occasional  shipments 
of  ceiba  timber  have  been  received  in  the  I'nited  States,  where  the  wood  is  now' 
being  used  for  ])urposes  recpiiring  lightne.ss  rather  than  strength.  It  is  employed  in 
making  tubs  and  basins,  and  oving  to  its  lightness,  soft ne.ss,  and  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  worked,  it  .should  .serve  as  a  suitaVde  substitute  for  our  white  pine  for  making 
toys,  models,  and  numerous  other  small  articles  for  which  white  pine  is  at  present 
almost  entirely  used.  The  wood  is  suitable  for  light  packing  cases,  for  dry-goods 
boxes,  and  w  ould  do  well  for  fruit  crates.  The  trunks  of  the  large  trees  are  hollowed 
out  and  formed  into  canoes.  Large  casks  are  also  made  out  of  them. 

A  clo.sely  related  Indian  tree,  Romfto.r  »(o/rt6oriVuHi,  or  Indian  silk-cotton  tree,  yields 
wood  that  has  practically  the  same  structural  and  mechanical  j)ropertiesas  the  ceiba, 
and  (ierman  and  English  authorities  have  tested  the  wood  of  this  Indian  .species  and 
have  found  that  it  is  one  of  the  be.st  matchwoods  in  India.  Extensive  areas  in  India 
have  been  practically  cleared  of  this  tree  for  u.se  in  match  factories,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  wood  of  the  \Ve.st  Indian  ceiba  could  not  be  im])orted  and  given  a 
thorough  trial  as  a  matchwood  in  order  to  lessen  the  constant  drain  ui)on  the  whiter 


CtHirtesy  of  th^»  Cu!)a  Ui*vi<»w. 


THREE  VAUIETIES  OF  SILK-COTTON  TREES. 

Lett:  The  barriguda  (  Chorisia  crispifiora)  of  Brazil,  a  tree  with  a  peculiar  trunk  formation,  which  yields  a  great  deal  of  silk-cotton.  Center:  The  silk-cotton  tree  of  Cul)a.  Ixjtan- 
ically  known  as  Kriodendron  anfractuosum.  Right:  The  imbirassu  (Bombax  tomentosa)  of  Brazil,  which  yields  a  very  fine  grade  of  cotton  which  will  not  mat  or  harden  with 
any  kind  ofuse. 


Courtosy.of  the  Cuba  Review. 

FRUIT  PODS  OF  THK  UEIBA  TREE. 

It  is  in  these  pods,  the  fruit  of  the  oeii)a  tree,  that  is  found  the  silk  cotton,  or  kapok,  as  it  is 
calied  in  the  trade.  The  pods  are  from  3  to  6  or  more  inches  in  length  and  from  1  to^'2  inches  in 
diameter  and  contain  the  seeds  which  are  enveloped  by  the  floss,  much  as  is  the  cotton  seed  in 
its  boll.  This  floss  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  matted  ma,ss  of  fine  hairs,  each  of  which  is  from  one- 
third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  It  is  so  light  that  a  cubic  yard  of  it  packed  tight  w  eighs  only  20 
pounds. 
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pine  I'orcsi  of  the  northeast  I’nited  States.  Tlie  liber  of  eeiha  wood  is  shorter  thati 
that  of  white  pitie,  hut  it  yields  wood  ptdj)  about  etpial  to  that  of  i)oi)larand  bleaches 
very  readily.  The  Indiati  sjjeeies  is  u.sed  exten.sively  in  the  wood-pulj)  industry. 
The  inateh  atid  paper  indu.stries  in  this  country  should  give  the  West  Indian  wood  a 
t(‘st,  for  there  are  enormous  quantities  available,  not  only  in  Cuba,  hut  throtighout 
troi)ical  .Vmerica.  The  .sujtply  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  but  there  an*  a  great 
many  mature  trees  in  most  of  tlu*  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  S]>anish  main 
ill  regions  where  hardwood  fore.sis  oci-iir. 

.\nother  product  of  this  tree  that  is  of  considerable  importance  is  the  silk-cotton, 
llo.ss.  or  kapok,  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  silky  substance  that  is  borne  in  the 
caiisiile  or  fruit  of  the  ceiba  tree.  These  fruits  or  jiods  are  from  to  li  or  more 
inches  in  length  and  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  the  cotton  surrounds 
the  s(*ed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  our  cotton  jilant.  It  is  a  matted,  soft  mass  of 
line  hairs,  each  of  which  is  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long  and  from  less  than 
a  thou.sandth  to  about  only  live-hundredths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  so  very  light  in 
weight  that  a  cubic  yard  of  it  packed  tight  weighs  only  20  pounds.  The  jirojierly 
that  makes  it  .so  valuable  is  its  extraordinary  re.si.stance  to  heal.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
nonconductors  known  and  is  said  to  be  ■•warmer”  than  wool  and  six  times  lighter. 
.\n  overcoat  made  of  kapok  is  very  light  and  yet  prevents  the  cold  from  jienelraling 
or  the  heat  of  the  body  from  e.scaping.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  only 
a  great  matire.ss  of  air  among  llie  libers,  but  also  much  air  inside  them.  One  writer 
ass(>rls  that  it  makes  id(“al  material  for  life-preserving  mats,  since  in  fre.sh  water  kajiok 
can  siiiiport  17.5  limes  its  own  weight.  It  is  claimed  that  a  man  wearing  a  kapok 
waistcoat  would  lloat  like  a  cork,  and  that  no  amount  of  soaking  would  ruin  it:  nor 
can  it  (h'ca.v,  for  the  hairs  contain  no  i)roto])lasm.  being  nothing  hut  thin  shells  of 
cellulo.se  which  do  not  nourish  microbes  nor  furnish  a  satisfactory  lodging  ])lace  for 
vermin. 

One  dilticulty  is  that  lhes(*  fibers  are  not  very  adhesive  and  at  the  same  time  short 
and  brittle,  which  ])revents  them  from  being  spun  by  machinery  used  in  spinning 
ami  weaving  the  ordinary  cotton  fiber.  It  has  been  spun,  but  it  requires  considerable 
skill  and  patience.  In  consequence  of  this  the  bulk  of  the  material  lacks  commercial 
importance  except  as  employed  for  stuffing  mattresses,  ])illows,  cushions,  and  sofas. 
For  these  purpo.ses  enormous  (juantities  are  u.sed  annually  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  East  Indies  and  West  Africa;  the  variety 
from  Java  is  regarded  as  a  fiber  of  great  merit,  and  is  used  for  stuffing  [ullows  and 
sofas.  Ils  lightness,  .softness,  and  elasticity  render  it  superior  to  the  best  (jualities  of 
feathers,  wool,  or  hair.  This  material  has  been  enij)loyed  also  as  a  buoyant  material 
for  packing  life  belts  and  for  making  hats  and  bonnets,  and  has  even  l)een  suggested 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  guncotton.  Unfortunately  the  silk-cotton  from  the 
West  Indies  is  accounted  of  less  value  at  present,  hut  it  only  remains  for  some  one 
to  start  its  collection  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  shij)  it  to  American  markets.  If  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  yield  of  silk-cotton  from  a  single  tree  in  Cnba  is 
approximately  IIM)  potinds.  Many  thou.sand  of  bales  of  silk-cotton  might  be  col¬ 
lected  annually  in  Cuba  and  turned  to  economic  use.  In  1914  a  little  over  20,001). (Mil) 
])()unds  of  silk-cotton  were  exported  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  of  this  (piantity 
al>out  :{.0tM),000  ])ounds  were  consumed  in  the  United  Slates  for  a  groat  variety  of 
purjw.ses. 

The  kapok  industry  in  Africa  is  likely  to  be  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Over  200,000  ceiba  trees  have  been  planted  in  German  East  Africa,  of  which  more 
than  half  are  in  full  beiiring.  Planting  has  also  been  carried  on  in  Togoland  (West 
Africa),  and  it  is  believed  that  the  exjiort  trade  from  this  region  will  be  profitable  at 
the  high  price  now  obtainable  for  the  floss.  Trees  30  years  old  were  found  to  yield 
on  an  average  about  90  pounds  of  unginned  kapok  per  free,  while  O-year-old  frees  give 
about  21  pounds  per  tree,  blxtensi  ve  pjanling  has  been  done  in  the  Gold  Coast  (West 


('ourU'sy  of  1.  A.  Barnos. 

BASK  OF  A  ClANT  ('KIHA  THKK. 

The  little  hoy  standing  on  one  of  the  wings  of  the  hiittresseil  trunk  gives 
some  idea  of  the  size  attained  hy  these  giant  trees  of  the  Tropics. 


Courtesy  of  I.  A.  Barnes. 


A  t’KIBA  TRKK  IN  PANAMA. 


The  ceiha  tree  grows  not  only  in  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  generally  hut  al.so  in  Panama  and  the 
Republics  of  Central  America.  The  specimen  pictured  above  shows  the  tremendous  spread  of 
the  open  crown  when  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  not  restricted  by  its  environment. 

40433— Bull.  5—16 - 7 
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Africa),  and  several  profitable  crops  have  already  been  harvested  and  exported. 
The  fiber  in  this  region  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality  and  varies  from  0.8  inch  to  1.1 
inches  in  length.  It  brings  (!  cents  per  pound.  The  planting  of  the  kapok  tree  in 
the  West  Indies  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended.  For  regions  in  which  if  is  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  more  i)rofitable  crops,  two  Brazilian  trees  closely  allied  to  the  ('oiba 
should  be  tested.  One  of  these  is  the  barriguda  {(’horisia  crispijUmi),  which  has  long 
and  rather  strong  fiber.  The  other  is  the  imbirassu  (Bombax  tomnitosa),  which  yields 
a  much  finer  cotton  and  does  not  mat  or  tend  to  harden  with  any  kind  of  use. 

The  cotton  is  gathered  with  the  seed  and  .shipped  in  that  condition.  It  must  then 
be  ginned  just  like  ordinary  cotton,  and  the  seeds  which  have  the  a])j)earance  of 
cotton  seed  are  used  for  the  oil  they  contain.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  Java  seed 
in  Holland  approaches  very  closely  in  its  properties  to  cottonseed  oil;  the  better 
grades  serve  for  converting  into  butter  substitutes  and  the  poorer  grades  for  soap 
making.  Not  only  are  the  seeds  used,  but  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  also  affords  a 
fiber  somewhat  resembling  the  Cuban  bast.  It  is  strong  and  used  locally  for  binding 
material.  It  bleaches  readily  and  makes  a  strong,  white,  opaqtie  i)aper.  The  root 
bark  is  emetic  and  has  a  therapeutic  value.  The  leaves  i>ounded  and  mixed  with  a 
little  water  yield  a  mucilagenous  juice  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the 
Tropics  as  a  wash  for  their  hair. 

La  Ciudad  de  Buffalo,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of 
the  Bulletin,  is  a  brief  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  that 
very  lively  manufacturing  city.  The  following;  is  an  Entjlish  version 
of  the  story: 

Buffalo,  the  electrical  city,  is  situated  about  equally  distant  from 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  Its  location  at  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation  of  four  of  the  Great  T.rakes  gives  the  city  a  vast  commercial 
importance,  as  well  as  affording  the  population  during  the  summer 
months  a  veritable  inland  ocean  for  pleasure  cruising.  Buffalo  has 
a  water  front  about  20  miles  long,  and  the  shipping  is  very  active. 
Another  trade  artery  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
city’s  growth  is  the  barge  canal;  the  latter  traverses  the  State  of 
Xew  York  for  several  hundred  miles  and  connects  with  the  Hudson 
River.  This  canal,  considered  in  its  time  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
undertakings,  was  completed  in  1825,  from  which  date  Buffalo 
started  its  rapid  growth. 

Buffalo  takes  its  name  from  the  large  distinctively  American 
animal  which  frequented  that  section  many  years  ago.  As  was  the 
case  with  numerous  other  cities  of  the  Ignited  States,  French  trappers 
and  explorers  first  settled  on  the  site  of  Buffalo.  This  was  as  early 
as  1788,  and  a  trader  named  AVinney  is  believed  to  have  built  the 
first  white  man’s  cabin.  One  Ellicott,  however,  is  generall}"  conceded 
to  be  the  “father  of  Buffalo.” 

The  city  is  famous  for  the  electrical  power  that  has  been  developed 
in  close  proximit}",  and  the  people  have  made  extravagant  use  of 
it  in  all  lines  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  This  fact 
was  strikingly  illustrated  in  1901,  when  tlie  Pan  American  Exposi¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
greatest  electrical  display  that  had  ever  been  seen  up  to  that  time. 


THE  AMERICAN  BISON,  VOBirEAKEY  CALEEI)  THE 
“BIFFAM).” 

This  (listinctivelv  North  Amoripan  sperips  of  tho  ox  family  is  popularly 
and  erroiieousfy  known  as  the  hullalo.  The  oriKinal  range  of  the 
animal  appears  to  have  l)een  the  whole  of  the  North  Ameriejin  Conti¬ 
nent  west  of  I.ake  Champlain  and  the  Hiidsoti  River  and  south  of  the 
( tttawa  and  Columbia  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  certain  areas  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  herds  of  these  animals  were  still  found  in  western  New  York, 
and  one  of  their  favorite  haunts  seems  to  have  l)een  a  creek  which 
empties  into  the  Niagara  River  aiwut  20  mites  at)ove  the  celebrated 
falls  of  that  name.  The  stream  became  known  as  “Buffalo  (  reek,” 
and  when  a  village  was  finally  started  at  its  mouth,  it,  too,  wtis  given 
the  name  of  Buffalo.  That  little  village  has  now  grown  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  manufacturing  city,  ranking  in  point  of  jioputation  as  the 
tenth  among  the  cities  of  tlie.l'nited  States. 


A  BISON  GROUP  IN  THE  BUFFALO  ZOO. 


\s  population  in  the  Eastern  States  grew  the  bi.son  was  crowded  west¬ 
ward.  Soon  none  of  the  species  could  be  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  for  nearly  a  century  great  herds  of  the  animals,  sometimas 
as  many  as  10,0(X)  in  a  single  drove,  still  roamed  the  vast  plains  and 
prairies  of  the  West.  The  value  of  theirhides,  however,  awakened  the 
cupidity  of  ruthless  hunters,  and  the  animals  were  exterminated  by 
thousands  until  at  present  only  the  few  score  loft  in  Yellowstone  Park 
and  some  small  herds  in  various  zoological  parks  are  left. 


SOME.;OF;  BUFFALO'S  MODERN  BUSINESS.BUILDINOS. 

L«ft:  Home  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  Center:  Hotel  Statler,  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  the  country.  Right:  The  Erie  County  Bank  Buiiding. 
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TWO  HI  KKALO  KDICATIOX AL 
IXSTITUTIONS.J 


Ainont;  its  many  other  advantages 
ISulTalo  l)oasts  of  its  fine  educational 
facilities.  Nearly  70,000  pupils  at¬ 
tend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
and,  in  addition,  about  25,000  attend 
the  various  parochial  schools.  In 
the  Ulster  picture  may  be  seen  the 
new  HnITalo  Normal  School;  in  the 
lower,  the  new  Technical  Hitth 
School . 
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The  population  of  Buffalo  to-day  is  444,915;  and  this  is  increasin'; 
at  the  rate  of  10, ()()()  yearly.  The  city  is,  especially  by  reason  of 
the  enonnous  electrical  power  available,  well  suited  to  manufac¬ 
turin';.  As  evidence  of  activity  of  this  kind  it  maybe  stated  that  of 
the  city’s  population  nearly  70,000  an*  einjdoyed  in  factories,  d'he 
latter  are  increasin';  at  the  rate  of  about  50  a  year;  in  other  words, 
each  month  sees  approximately  5  new  fach)ries  establislual  in 
or  near  Buffalo.  The  ca|)ital  already  invested  in  manufacturin'; 
is  nearly  S‘200,000,000.  The  last  I'nitetl  States  ('ensus  showed 
339  reco<;nized  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  country,  and  of  these 
Buffalo  produces  200.  Valued  in  dollars  the  output  of  Buffalo 
factories  is  about  $218,804,000  annually.  A  few  (»f  its  products 
are  those  of  the  slau<;hterin‘;  and  meat-packin';  industries,  foundrv 
and  machine-shop  products,  railway  cars,  flour  and  other  food 
products,  soap,  clothin<;,  iron  and  steel  ])roducts,  ships  and  bar<;es, 
saddlery  and  harness,  medicines,  automobiles,  refined  |)etroleum, 
lumber,  and  many  others.  There  are  13  Buffalo  industries  that 
have  an  annual  output  valued  at  from  .$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  It 
is  the  ninth  city  of  the  United  States  as  re<;ards  manufacturin';. 

F'or  transportin';  the  products  of  this  beehive  of  industry  there  are 
17  different  lines  of  railways  that  have  terminals  in  Buffalo,  and 
for  lake  and  river  commerci'  there  are  10  steamer  lines.  ’Fhe  city’s 
<;ross  tonnage  of  |)roducts  exceeds  that  of  Liverpool  and  is  doul)l(' 
that  of  any  Pacific  port  of  the  United  States.  Seven  tliousand 
vessels  arrive  and  depart  from  Buffalo  amuially. 

Some  yearn  ago  Buffalo  found  that  her  canal  across  the  State  to 
tidewater  was  too  small  for  her  increasing  traflic.  Accordingly, 
State  aid  was  secured  by  a])propriations,  amounting  to  $130,000,000, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  j)ast  year  the  enlarged  canal  was  n'ady  for 
service.  The  service  greatly  facilitates  freight  traflic,  not  only  from 
Buffalo  but  from  the  vast  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  people  of  Buffalo  pride  themselves  on  their  lov(‘  for  the  fine 
arts,  a  feature  which  has  Ixaui  cultivated  and  fostered  by  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  a  wealthy  resident  who  provided  the  city  with  a  magnificent 
art  buihling  with  treasun*s  from  every  land.  The  influence  of 
this  philanthropy  has  been  very  niarke<l,  and  students  from  all 
walks  of  life  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  tlie  institu¬ 
tion.  The  building  itself  is  of  white  marble  and  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  examj)le  of  Greek  architecture  to  be  found  in  the  Uniti'd  States. 

Fine  jmvate  homes  form  another  feature  for  whi(“h  Buffalo  is 
famous.  On  many  of  the  residential  streets  the  detached  j)lan  of 
houses  provides  many  attractive  ideas.  These  houses  are  sepjirated 
by  grassy  plots  of  land  varying  in  size  from  half  an  acre  to  large 
areas.  Money  has  been  lavishly  spent  in  numerous  cases,  and  the 


1 
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SOME  FIXE  EXAMPLES  OF  BUFFALO  ARCHITECTURE. 

.\t  the  top  are  shown,  to  the  left,  the  Seventy-fourth  Regiment  Armory;  to  the  right,  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  Armory.  The  lower  pictures  show  the  City  Hall  to  the  left,  and  the 

Convention  Hall  to'  the  right. 


THE  ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERA’,  BUFFALO. 


The  esthetic  life  of  Buflaio  centers  about  the  Buffalo  Fine  .\rts  Academy,  which,  through  the  Kcnerosity  of  Mr.  J.  J.  .Mbrisht,  has  Ijeen  provided  with  a 
paiatial  art  huildinn.  It  is  located  on  a  bluff  overlookinc  the  lake  in  Delaware  Bark,  and  in  honor  of  the  donor  is  called  the  Albright  Art  Gallery. 
The  art  school  associated  with  the  academy  has  done  admirable  work.  In  the  advanced  classes  the  standard  of  efficiency  is  high,  the  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors  comprising  artists  of  distinguished  abiiity.  There  are  classes  in  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  from  the  antique  and  from  life,  in  composition, 
decorative  design,  metal  work,  woo«l  carving,  bookbinding,  etc.  .Scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  limited  numljer  of  students  whose  work  shows  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  progress. 


VIEW  OF  NIA(iAHA  FALLS  FROM  THE  FAXADIAN  SIDE. 

Thispreatest  of  all  known  w  atei  fallsisonly  20nulpsfroni  theoity  of  Buffalo.  Xsidefromlheirsoeniobeauf  y  andprandpur,  inakinp  them  famous  throuphout 
the  rivilized  world,  tl'.ese  falLs  have  been  an  important  fartor  in  promotinp  the  remarkable  prowth  and  prosperity  of  Buffalo.  Sinee  the  inpenuity  of 
man  has  harno.s.sed  their  tremendous  power  and  the  preat  hvdroeWtric  instatlations  have  been  an  aecomplisned  faet,  the  eheairest  |)ower  in  the  world 
for  manufaeturinp  enterprises  has  drawn  hundreds  of  industries  to  the  eity.  The  five  eompanies  now  ioeated  at  the  Falls  are  developinp  about 
4.')(),(K)0  eleotrie  horsepower.  .\s  a  result,  of  the  :i;t9  reeopni/.ed  lines  of  manufaeture  iiriHiuced  in  the  I'nited  States  to-day  no  less  than  200  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Buffalo’s  output. 
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distinctive  styles  of  architecture  have  contributed  to  the  general 
embellishment  of  the  city. 

Buffalo  has  long  been  noted  as  the  conv^ention  city,  by  reason  of 
its  central  location  and  excellent  water  and  rail  facilities,  combined 
with  accommodations  for  crowds  at  numerous  fine  hotels. 

As  is  natural  in  a  great  city,  the  subject  of  education  has  l)een  one 
of  the  most  important  public  questions,  and  unusual  facilities  hav<< 
been  provided.  The  public-school  sj’stem  has  been  modernized 
along  all  lines,  and  the  liigh  schools  turn  out  young  persons  with  a 
fine  education,  acquired  under  able  instructors  and  without  cost  to 
the  pupil. 

In  the  higher  arts  and  professions  there  are  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  that  enjoy  a  national  reputation  and  attract  students  from 
many  States. 

On  January  1,  1916,  the  city  of  Buffalo  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government,  five  men,  instead  of  the  one  ordinary  mayor, 
heading  tlie  executive  department.  Uiese  five  men,  called  commis¬ 
sioners,  were  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  their  terms  of  office  are 
four  years.  One  of  the  number  is  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
or  mayor,  whose  salary  is  fi.xed  at  S8,000  a  year.  The  salaries  of  the 
others  are  .$7,000  each.  TTie  city’s  activities  are  classified  under  five 
heads,  one  commissioner  being  assigned  to  each  division  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  splendidly  paved,  a  fact  that  adds  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  advantages  of  motor  vehicles,  of  which  there  are  many 
thousands  in  use.  Beyond  the  city  limits  there  are  excellent  high¬ 
ways  leading  in  all  directions,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Automobile 
Club  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  in  membership  of  any  similar  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  publishes  a  monthly  jiaper  called  the 
Live  Wire.  This  name  typifies  the  business  activity  of  this  great 
organization,  whicli  is  always  instrumental  in  aiding  the  city  in 
every  department  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  civic  activity. 

Closely  associated  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  is  the  great  amount  of  electrical  energy  that  has  been  made 
available  by  utilizing  a  portion  of  the  water  flowing  over  Niagara 
Falls.  The  use  of  greater  quantities  of  this  water,  however,  aroused 
public  sentiment,  as  it  tended  to  affect  the  beauty  of  the  great  cata¬ 
ract  of  Niagara. 

A  company  was  formed  and  water  was  utilized  after  passing  over 
the  falls,  and  at  points  on  Lake  Ontario,  so  that  the  section  of  New 
York  State  adjacent  to  the  lake  is  a  vast  area  containing  many  cities 
and  towns  that  depend  on  electrical  energy  for  countless  industries. 
The  current  is  also  conducted  bv  wires  to  many  distant  iiarts  of  the 
State. 


FOREIGN  TRADE,  LATIN 
AMERICA,  1915 


Tlic  following  statement  gives  the  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Latin  America  for  the  year  1915  availahle  hy  the  Pan  American 
I^nion  on  May  1,  1916: 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

i  Total. 

.\reentina .  *220,  OS.",,  951 

Holivia .  7,695,S94 

Brazil . !  146,423,000 

Chile  (first  6  months) . '  23, 270, 4S8 

Colombia .  18,6.58,179 

Cuba .  128,1.32,090 

Guatemala .  .5,072,476 

*.541,. 5.32, 224 
36,  .306, 693 
2.57,779,000 
47, 708, 272 
29, 26.5, 349 
219, 447,  .322 
11,. 566, 585 
.3,8.58,000 
8,021,876 
76, 222, 298 
12,990, 252 

*761,618,175 
44, 002,  .587 
404,202,000 
70,978,760 
47, 923,  ,528 
.347,  .579, 412 
16,639,061 
9,7.33,000 
10,32.5,617 
112,601,12:1 
19,214,797 

CaraRUav .  2, 3031741 

UruRuav .  36,37.8,825 

Venezuela  (first  6  months) .  6,224,545 

DISTRinmON  OF  TRADE. 

Latin  American  imjnrts  from  and  exports  to  leading  commercial  countries  in  1915. 

ARGENTINA. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  KinRdom . 

*220,08.5,9.51 
6.5,748,411 
.54, 474, 137 
20,  .5.33, 328 
12,911,,T30 
.5,48.3,711 

*.511,. 532, 224 
160,022,860 
87, 147,  ,548 
39,711,220 
.39,144,306 

France . 

Germany . 

BRAZIL. 

[First  9  months.] 

United  KinRdom .  i 

*106,4.31,394 
2:1,438,078 
.31,674,946  ; 
.5, 196,  ,5.39  1 
.5,029,995  i 
.5,1.57,626  I 
2,202,891 

*17.3,042,8.37 
24, 297, 710 
71,312,668 
18,  .820, 292 
.3,794, 106 
1,946,668 

no 

France . 

I’orluRal . 

CUBA. 

[Fi.scal  year  July  1, 1914-June  30, 1915.] 

Total . 

United  KinRdom . 

United  States . 

France . 

Germany . 

*128, 1.32,090 
14,098, 1,57 
78,971,6:16 
4, 240, 171 
10,226,5.32 
2,218,5.56 

*219, 447,  .322 
24,218,061 
185, 99.5,  .364 
&54,«15 
2, 910,  .591 
644,  .582 
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Latin  Amrrivan  imixirt^  from  and  cj'jHjrts  to  leading  commercial  eonntrieg  in  I'Jl.j — Con. 

HOXni’KAS. 

1  Fi.-iral  year  1,  l'.tl4  July  :U,  lill-V] 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Tot  al . 

I'nitetl  Kinpilom 

France . 

United  States _ 

Cermany . 


:ttM,(K)() 

.'Ki,ntN) 

.1,177,  non 
<tti,nnn 


$;i,x.w,n(Ki 

l,iHin 


2,'js7,nnn 

titin 


VENEZrEL.V. 
[First  6  months.] 


Total . 

United  Kingdom 

Unite(i  States _ 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Netherlands . 


*n,Z24,.14.'> 
U'itn,  9S2 
3,  StW,  102 
219,092 
242, 139 
2.10,110 
441,  S)« 


*12, 9tt0, 2.12 
320, 277 
7,378,290 
1 , 0.14, 033 
710,041 
370, 114 
1,380,849 


,5U5JECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MAY  6 

,  1916.' 

Title. 

Date. 

Author. 

ARfiENTlXA.  1 

191ti. 

■  Results  of  (irst  vear’s  ofieration  of  acrarian  pledne  law . 

Feb.  23 

John  S.  falvert,  vice  consul. 

lluenos  .\ires. 

i  foal  shortage . 

.Mar.  11 

Do. 

!  .\rcentinc  notes:  Est  imatcs  of  corn  acrca(!e  for  .season  of  191.1-10  ~  i 

...do . 

1)0. 

'  Fe<ierat ion  of  commercial  ass«x-ial ions  in  .Ircentina.  ' 

•Vruentinc  monetarv  circulation . ' 

Mar.  24 

Do. 

nni.K. 

U.  .1.  Keena,  consul  fjeneial, 
Val  paraiso. 

i.  1 

:  Tarills  for  street  railways,  telephones,  lichl  and  power  company. 

Mar.  21 

Do. 

COSTA  RICA. 

.Innual  rcixirt  for  191.1  (first  section) . 

Mar  29 

f.  Donaldson,  consul.  I'ort 

l.imon. 

DO.MINICAN  RKPCHLIC. 

New  sincar  plantation  in  Santo  DomiiiKo  district . 

Mar.  24 

farl  M.  .1.  von  Zieliuskc.viie 
consul,  .8anto  Domingo. 

\  situutioii . 

■Mar.  :io 

Do. 

1  .\nnual  reixirt  on  commerce  and  industries  for  191.1 . 

.\pr.  11 

Do. 

lloN’hCRAS. 

fommerce  ami  industries  for  191.1,  annual  report  on . 

Mar.  18 

Stanley  I..  Wilkinson,  vite 

consul,  TeKUcipalpa. 

Mar.  29 

Walter  F.  Iloyle,  consul, 
Puerto  fortes. 

1  Honduran  cattle  for  the  United  States . 

.\pr.  .1 

Francis  J.  Dver,  consul. 

i 

Ceiba. 

MEXICO.  ' 

Apr.  4 

Progreso. 

Do. 

I  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  oflicers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Tnion  as  likely  to  l)e  of  service  to  this  orjranization. 

Civilization  and  Climate,  liy  Ellsworth  Huntington.  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1915.  xii,  333  ]».  S°.  Price  $‘2.50. 

Mosquito  Control  in  Panama.  The  eradication  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba  and  Panama.  By  Josejdi  A.  l.e  Prince  *  *  *  jxnd  A.  J.  Orenstein 
*  *  *  With  an  introduction  by  E.  O.  Howard  *  *  *  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  sons,  1910.  xvii,  335  p.  j)lates.  gold.  maps,  diagrs.  8°.  Price, 
$2.50. 

America  and  the  Canal  Title,  or  an  examination,  sifting  and  interpretation  of  the 
data  bearing  on  the  wresting  of  the  Province  of  Panama  from  tne  Republic  of 
Columbia  by  the  Roosevelt  lulministration  in  1903  in  order  to  secure  title  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  By  Jo8e])h  C.  Ereehoff.  *  *  *  New  York,  Sully  and  Klein- 
teich,  selling  agents,  1910.  (1),  404  ]>.  80.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Futme.  A  study  in  American  foreign  policy.  By  Roland 
G.  Usher  *  *  *  Boston,  Houghton  Aftlllin  company,  1910.  xxi,35iOp.  8°. 
Price,  $1.75. 

Selected  Quotations  on  Peace  and  War,  with  es])ecial  reference  to  a  course  of 
lessons  on  inteniational  peace  *  *  *  Compiled  and  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Christian  Education  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  New  York.  1915.  540  p.  8°. 

A  Handy  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Spanish  Language  and 
literature,  witli  consideration  of  the  works  of  Sjjanish-American  writers  ftir  the 
use  of  students  and  teachers  of  Spanish.  Com))iled  and  edited  by  Wilbam 
Hanssler  *  *  *  St.  Louis,  ('.  Witter,  1915.  03  p.  8°.  Price,  50  cents. 

Ships.  By  Bernard  Nadel  Baker.  Assisted  by  J.  Frederick  Essary^  Baltimore, 
John  Murphy  company,  1910.  199  p.  12°.  (For  private  distribution.) 

Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  and  General.  By  William  M.  Polk  *  *  *  In  two  vol¬ 
umes.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1915.  2  v.  8°.  Price,  $4.00. 

Some  Engineering  Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  their  relation  to  geology 
and  topography.  Published  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  B\'  Donald  F.  MacDonald.  M'asnington,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  1915.  88  p.  Maps.,  diagrs.  pis.  8°. 

A  Spanish  Grammar  for  Begiimers.  By  M.  A.  DeVitis.  Boston,  Allyn  and 
Bacon,.  1915.  xviii,  334  p.  8°.  $1.25. 

The  Annual  Register.  A  review  of  public  events  at  home  [England]  and  abroad 
for  the  year  1915.  Loudon,  Longman,  Green  and  company,  1916.  xii,  360,  196 
p.  8°.  ^  Price,  $6.00. 

The  Argentine  Yearbook,  1916-1916.  With  short  chapters  on  the  Republics 
of  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile.  Published  by  Robert  Grant  and  Co.,  Buenos 
Aires.  U.  S.  agents,  Donnell  and  Palmer,  New  York.  Price,  about  $5.25. 

Geografia  Mddica  y  Patologia  de  Colombia.  Contribucion  al  estudio  de  las 
enfermedades  intertrojiicales.  Por  el  Dr.  Luis  Cuervo  Miirquez  *  *  * 
Bogobl,  Camacho  Roldan  y  Tamayo,  1915.  New  York,  The  Trow  Press.  219  p. 
map.  8°.  Price,  $2.25. 

The  North-West  Amazons.  Notes  of  some  months  spent  among  cannibal  tribes. 
By  Thomas  Whiffen,  New  York,  Duffeld  and  Company,  1915.  xvii,  314  p. 
jdates.  fold.  maps.  8°.  Price,  ^.00. 

Filibusters  and  Financiers.  The  story  of  William  Walker  and  his  associates.  By 
William  0.  Scro^.  Now  York,  the  Macmillan  company,  1916.  ix,  408  p. 
front.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Tomas  Barrera.  The  narrative  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
western  Cuba  and  the  Colora<los  reefs,  w’ith  observations  on  the  geology,  fauna, 
and  flora  of  the  region.  By  John  B.  Henderson.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
sons,  1916.  ix,  3‘20  p.  plates,  fold.  map.  8°.  Price  $2.50. 

Sketches  of  Spanish-Colonial  Life  in  Panama.  By  Lady  Mallet,  wife  of  Sir 
Claude  Coventry  Mallet  *  *  *  New  York,  Sturgis  and  Walton  company, 
1915.  81  p.  plates,  map.  4°.  Price,  $3.00. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  International  Relations,  held  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  15-30, 1915.  Boston,  The  World’s  Peace  Founda¬ 
tion,  1916.  ix,  418  p.  front.,  1  fold.  pi.  8°. 

Curso  de  Geografia  de  el  Salvador.  Por  Pedro  S.  F'onseca  *  *  *  San  Sal- 
vaxlor,  Dutriz  Ilermanos,  1916.  157  p.  maps,  illus.  8°. 

Manual  Consular  Colombiano.  Por  Jose  .Manuel  P^'roz-Sarmiento  *  *  *  Edi- 
tado  por  Pelayo  Quintero  Atauri  *  *  *  Cadiz,  Manuel  Alvarez  Rodriguez, 
1915.  342  p.  ,12°. 
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The  AMElirCAN  CONGRESS  OF  SO(^IAL  SCIENCES  which 
will  ho  hold  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1916,  in  conneotion  with  the 
centennial  celebrations,  has  divided  its  work  into  1 0  sections  and  has 

appointed  committees  for  each  section. - During  the  first  quarter  of 

1916  the  exportation  of  CEREALS,  in  tons,  was  as  follows;  Wheat, 
623,215;  maize,  479,195;  flax,  276,580;  oats,  140,817;  barley,  12,860. 

- Tlie  Agricidtural  Museum  of  Argentina  lias  on  exhibit  samples 

of  flour  from  more  than  100  mills,  and  the  MILLING  INDUSTRY 
is  being  rapidly  developed.  Argentina  exports  annually  about 

130,000  tons  of  flour,  Brazil  being  the  best  market. - By  a  recent 

presidential  decree,  the  BITILDING  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  will  he  presented  to  the  United 

States  as  a  gift  from  the  Argentine  people. - The  NORMAL 

SCHOOL  recently  opened  at  Concordia,  Entre  Rios,  had  more 
applicants  for  admission  than  it  could  accommodate. - The  Argen¬ 

tine  (Yntral  Railway  inaugurated  on  March  29  its  plant  at  El  Tigre, 
which  will  supply  ELEt'TRlC  SERVICE  on  its  lines  between 

Buenos  Aires  and  El  Tigre. - Due  to  the  war,  Argentina  has  gi-eatly 

increased  her  manufactures,  especially  of  textiles.  A  new  industry 
has  just  been  developed  of  manufacturing  BROOMS  from  the  leaves 
of  the  “caranday,”  a  species  of  wild  palm  very  common  along  the 
<!oasts.  Formerly,  all  the  raw  material  for  this  purpose  was  imported 
from  Belgium. - The  production  of  WINE  in  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 

lic  in  1915  was  4,823,475  hectoliters,  3,882,660  or  80.4  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  806,284  or  16.7  per  cent 
from  the  Province  of  .San  Juan,  and  28,670  or  0.59  per  cent  from 
Salta.  Tlie  area  in  grapes  has  increased  from  73,581  hectares  in 
1907  to  132,479  hectares  in  1915,  or  80  per  cent  since  1907.  The 
area  now  under  cultivation  will  he  greatly  increased  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  certain  irrigation  projects.  ^Flie  production  of  wine  has 
increased  proportionally,  from  169,722,391  liters  in  1907  to  482,347,579 
liters  in  1915  or  184.1  per  cent.  The  importation  of  fine  wines  has 
decreased  from  149,821  liters  in  1912  to  25,549  liters  in  1915,  and 
common  wines  from  45,732,782  liters  in  1912  to  17,739,660  liters  in 
1915.  The  exportation  of  wine  from  Argentina  increased  from 
206,513  liters  in  1914  to  862,377  liters  in  1915,  or  over  400  per  cent. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exports  went  to  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  small  shipments  being  made  to  France  and  Great  Britain. — — 
Recent  trial  borings  for  GAS  in  the  Delta  of  the  Paranfi,  have  met 
with  good  results  and  it  is  e.xpected  that  it  will  he  found  in  suflicient 

quantity  for  piping  to  the  Federal  capital. - “La  Nacion”  gives 
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tlie  oxportiition  of  CHILLED  MEAT  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1916  as  follows:  Frozen  beef,  811,258  ((uartei-s;  chilled  beef,  185,992 
quarters;  as  compared  with  500,727  and  286,554  quarters,  respec¬ 
tively,  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. - Tlie 

third  ARGENTINE  TELEGRAPHERS’  CONGRESS  closed  its 

sessions  in  Buenos  Aires  on  March  19,  1916. - Work  will  soon  be 

resumed  on  the  PORT  WORKS  OF  QUEQUEN,  and  payment  of 
obligations  amounting  to  1,300,000  pesos  for  1915  will  also  he 

effected. - To  facilitate  the  service,  GASOLINE  DEPOTS  are  to 

1)0  placed  at  convenient  intervals  along  the  1 ,500  kilometers  of  auto¬ 
mobile  routes  in  the  Territories  of  Neucpien,  Rio  Negro,  and  Chu- 

hut. - The  experimental  station  at  Porgamino  recently  sent  special 

machines  for  drilling-in  BEANS  to  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and 
San  Juan,  where,  owing  to  the  special  adaptihility  of  the  soil,  it  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  area  in  beans. - The  National  Board  of  Edu¬ 

cation  has  authorized  the  founding  of  a  school  in  Tucuman  to  be 
called  the  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CENTENARY,  in  commemoration 
of  the  centennial  celebrations. - Foreign  STEAMEILS  AND  SAIL¬ 

ING  VESSELS  to  the  number  of  1,534  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,143,646  tons  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  dur¬ 
ing  1915,  as  compared  with  1,633  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,089,333 
tons  in  1914.  There  was  an  increase  of  58,259  tons  in  the  fimt  two 
months  of  1916,  as  com2)ared  with  the  corresponding  j)eriod  for 

1915. - 'llie  sum  of  322,000  pesos  has  been  subscribed'  for  the 

DREDGING  of  the  port  of  Rosario  and  work  is  shortly  to  begin. - 

An  AMERICAN  EVANGELICAL  C'ONGRESS  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  March  28  to  study  imi)ortant  problems  connected  with  the 

mission  field. - A  recent  repoi't  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

states  that  about  2,000  hectares  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Department 
of  Posadas,  in  the  Teiritory  of  Misiones,  are  espcially  adajited  to  the 
growing  of  RICTh  These  lands  yielded  as  high  as  6,500  kilos  of  rice 
per  hectare  in  the  last  harvest  and  there  will  he  a  greatly  increased 
area  sown  the  present  y(Mir.  The  area  of  the  dejiartment  in  yerha 
mate  has  recently  increased  from  200  to  700  hectares,  and  the  last 
harvest  from  trees  8  to  10  yeai’s  old  yiehh'd  as  high  as  991  pesos  net 
per  hectare.  Each  hectare  contains  1,089  trees,  which  often  yield 
18  kilos  per  tree,  for  whi<-h  a  price  of  2.50  2)esos  per  10  kilos  is  obtained. 
An  active  jirojuigamhi  is  being  made  to  increase  the  jiroduction  of 
yerha  mat6  as  Argentina  consumes  annually  about  60,000  tons  of 
the  dried  product,  of  which  it  only  ])roduces  3,000  tons,  5,000  tons 
being  imported  from  Paraguay  and  52,000  tons  fron>  Brazil. — ■ — 
The  BANK  OF  THE  ARGEN’ITNE  NATION  has  issued  its  state¬ 
ment  for  1915,  which  shows  an  increase  iri  deposits  of  89,012,019 
pesos  national  currency.  During  the  year  the  hank  created  and 
perfected  a  system  for  making  agricultural  loans  which  has  been  very 
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successful.  The  hank  had  158  general  agencies  throughout  the 
Republic  during  1915,  which  nuinher  is  expected  to  increase  to  175 
during  1916.  Savings  deposits  iiu^reased  from  231,763,244  pesos  in 
1914  to  310,861,915  in  1915.  The  nuinher  of  depositors  increased 
from  146,576  in  1914  to  181,503  in  1915.  The  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  the  increased  totals  of  bank 
clearings,  as  shown  by  the  statements  of  the  21  banks  for  February 

and  March,  1916. - llie  Argentine  Rural  Society  has  recently 

published  some  interesting  data  on  the  development  of  the  (BATTLE 
INDUSTRY  in  Argentina.  'Hie  importation  of  blooded  animals  for 
breeding  purposes  liegan  in  1850,  when  5  were  imported,  since  when 
it  has  steadily  increased  and  in  tlie  last  10  years  20,000  cattle,  20,000 
sheep,  and  4,000  horses  have  lieen  imported.  A  single  cattleman 
paid  ajiproxirnately  200,000  jiesos  gold  for  the  Wright  sheep  ranch 
and  imported  at  one  time  900  sheep  of  the  Lincohi  lireed.  At  present 
the  Rural  Society  has  on  its  register  of  pedigreed  cattle  102,000 
head  of  cattle,  25,000  homes,  20,000  sheep,  and  9,000  hogs,  with 
proportional  figures  for  other  kinds  of  animals. 


A  (JOId)  NUGdET  weighing  14  pounds  was  recently  found  in  the 
j)lacer  mines  of  Benedicto  (loytia  at  Chu(iuiaguillo.  This  nugget 
has  a  maximum  diameter  of  13  centimeters  and  a  maximum  and 
minimum  thickness  of  8  and  3  centimeters,  respectively,  and  is 
valued  at  $4,000.  In  the  sands  of  this  same  river  another  celebrated 
gold  nugget,  valued  at  $4,500,  wjus  found  by  an  Indian  miner  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  Madrid.  Much  of  the  gold  in  the  possession  of 
the  Incas  at  the  time  of  tlie,  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  384  years  ago 
is  said  to  have  been  ohtaimal  from  the  t^huquiapu  and  ChuciuiaguiUo 
Rivers,  the  name  of  tlu!  latter  river  meaning  in  the  Aimara  Indian 
languag(!  “Inlieritance  of  gold.”  In  Bolivia  gold  is  widely  distri¬ 
buted  in  veins  and  placers.  Along  the  rivers  which  fun  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  following  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  there  are 
extensive  deposits  of  auriferous  sands  of  great  richness.  'Phe  Ghu- 
(|uiapu  or  River  of  Gold  upon  which  La  Pa/.,  the  national  ca])ital,  is 
situated  contains  within  the  city  limits  auriferous  gravel  washed 
down  from  the  sloj)es  of  tlie  Andean  rang(%  and  during  the  colonial 
j)eriod  th(!  gold  placer  (hiposits  of  this  river  in  the  vicinitj’  of  La  Paz 
were  profitably  exploited  by  the  Spaniards.-  -  -The  Quinta  Normal 
or  AGRK.'l 'LTLBAL  SCdlGOL  of  the  Bolivian  Government  at 
(’ochabamba  has  ordered  the  necessary  e(jui])ment  with  which  to 
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begin  the  teaching  of  the  SILKWORM  INDUSTRY.  Miss  Palizi, 
who  has  technical  and  practical  experience  in  tliis  industry,  has 

been  engaged  by  the  Government  jis  instructress.- - The  Corocoro 

branch  RAILWAY,  which  belongs  to  the  Bolivian  Government, 
transported  17,731  tons  of  freight  in  1915,  as  compared  with  5,416 
tons  in  1914.  This  line  increased  its  traffic  in  1915,  as  compared  with 
It)  14,  in  the  following  proportion:  Copper  bullion,  66  per  cent; 
merchandise,  21;  mining  machinery,  12;  construction  material,  30, 
and  piissengers  carried,  85  per  cent. - A  normal  SCHOOL  espe¬ 

cially  intended  for  the  residents  of  the  rural  districts  in  the  ^^cinity 
of  Tinugipaya  has  been  established  by  the  municipal  council  of  that 
town.  The  National  Government  has  installed  a  rural  normal 
school  at  Calama,  Province  of  Chapar6,  and  has  provided  for  the 
issuance  and  maintenance  of  30  competitive  scholai’ships.  The 
s(diool  at  Quinta  Muyurina  has  added  to  its  courses  commercial 
instruction  and  instruction  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  A  niglit  school 

for  artisans  was  recently  inaugurated  at  Potosi. - The  medical  and 

dental  dejiartments  of  the  univei’sities  of  Boliria  have  conferred 
three  doctoral  degrees  on  women.  One  of  these  was  a  doctorate  of 
dental  surgery,  conferred  at  La  Paz  in  February  hist  on  Miss  Ilor- 
tensia  Oropeza,  who  proposes  to  practice  dentistry  in  the  national 

capital. - El  Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  calls 

attention  to  the  advantages  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic  oilers 
for  the  manufacture  of  DYES  from  dyewoods  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  country,  and  especially  those  in  the  thickly  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Andean  range.  Another  promising  iiulustry  of  Bolivia  which  awaits 
exploitation  is  the  PETROLEliM  DEPOSPrS,  such  as  those  found 
in  the  Pacajes  zone  and  the  ones  mentioned  in  the  pampldct  pub- 

lislied  by  Enrique  Ariivs  on  the  petroleum  ticlds  of  the  Republic. - 

Humberto  Asin,  a  Bolivian  engineer,  completed,  during  the  latter 
part  of  Feliruary  of  the  present  year,  the  construction  of  the  secoiul 
tower  of  80  meters  of  the  Viacha  WIRELESS  telegraph  station,  the 
erection  of  the  lirst  tower  having  been  linished  about  tlie  middle  of 
that  month. 


According  to  the  MESSAGE  of  tlie  mayor  of  the  federal  capital, 
read  before  the  municipal  council  on  Ajiril  3,  1916,  the  budget  receipts 
for  1915  showed  an  increase  ovi'r  1914  of  2,553  contos  paper  (conto 
paper  =  about  $250),  though  they  fell  short  of  meeting  the  estimated 
expenditures  by  1,701  contos.  But  for  this  small  deticit  the  atfairs 
of  the  city  were  in  better  condition  than  at  any  time  during  the 
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past  10  yeai-s. - On  April  20,  1916,  a  UNIVERSITY  FOR 

ADVANCED  EDUCATION  was  inaugurated  in  the  building  of^  the 
Brazilian  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute.  Courses  under  such 
eminent  authorities  as  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  are  oflercd,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  wiU  he  similar  to  that  performed  by  institutions  ot  higher 

learning  in  other  countries. - Estimates  on  the  production  of 

('ORN  AND  RICE  in  1916  are  for  the  largest  crops  in  the  history 
of  Brazil.  It  is  estimated  that  the  States  of  Rio,  Minas,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Espirito  Santo  will  produce  more  than  35,000,000  hags  of  corn, 

as  compared  with  a  production  of  less  than  1,000,000  bags  in  1915. - 

The  total  receipts  of  the  three  NAdTONAL  STEAMSHIP  COM¬ 
PANIES  for  the  year  1915  aggregated  the  following  sums:  Brazilian 
Lloyd,  21,418,135  milreis;  National  Coastwise  Navigation  Co., 
9,210,771  milreis;  Commercial  Navigation  Co.,  11,303,659  milreis. 
The  receipts  of  all  these  companies  show  material  gains  for  1915 
as  compared  with  1914.  According  to  press  reports  from  the  federal 
Capital  ])lans  are  underway  for  consolidating  the  Brazilian  Lloyd 

&  Coastwise  Navigation  Co. - Out  of  a  total  world  production 

in  1915  of  150,000  tons  of  RUBBER,  Brazil  contributed  35,000 
tons,  or  about  23  per  cent.  The  world  consumption  of  rubber  in¬ 
creased  more  than  30  per  cent  in  1915,  and  the  price  has  risen  50  per 

cent  since  December  15,  1915. - Tlie  preliminary  plans  for  the 

AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  WORKMEN,  to  he  held  in  Recife, 
beginning  on  October  12,  1916,  have  recently  been  perfected  by  the 
organizing  committees.  Invitations  to  the  congress  have  been  sent 
out,  and  solar  368  organizations,  representing  150,000  workmen, have 
signified  their  desire  to  take  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  The 
government  of  the  State  of  Bahia  has  granted  free  transportation 
on  its  railway  liin^s  and  on  steamei’s  of  the  Bahia  Coastwise  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  to  aU  delegates  attending  tlie  congress. - “Linking  up  the 

Federal  Capital  with  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro”  is  the  title  under  which  the  Jornal  do  Commercio 
of  Rio  do  Janeiro  tells  of  the  great  progress  made  in  the  last  10 
years  in  TELEPHONE  CONSTRUCTITON.  Connection  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  will  soon  be  established,  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  165  kilometei’s  of  line,  the  last  connecting  link  that  is  lacking. 
Linos  covering  distances  greater  than  that  which  separates  the 
federal  capital  and  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  are  already  in  operation, 
as  the  one  from  Ribeirao  Preto  to  Guaratingueta  lias  an  e.xtension  of 

550  kilometers. - During  the  year  1914-15  the  exports  of  YERBA 

MATlll,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  from  the  State  of  Parana  amounted  to 
48,545,663  kilos,  against  44,758,925  kilos  exported  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  for  1913-14,  showing  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of 
3,786,738  kilos,  valued  at  2,000  contos  paper.  The  export  tax  alone 
on  last  year’s  crop  aggregated  2,185  contos.  Capitalists  have 
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rocontly  bought  up  largo  tracts  of  land  iii  Parana  for  colonization, 
and  an  active  propaganda  is  now  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 

increasing  the  production  and  exportation  of  this  commodity. - 

The  PETROLEUM  FIELDS  recently  discovered  near  the  Pardo  River 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  are  said  to  cover  a  wide  area  and  the  oil 

is  of  excellent  quality. - The  recent  report  of  the  ministry  of 

agriculture  shows  great  progress  is  being  made  in  developing  the 
FISHING  INDUSTRY.  More  than  22,000,000  kilos  of  fish,  worth 
from  2,000  to  3,000  contos,  are  caught  annually  in  the  State  of 
Amazonas.  During  1914  the  Santos  Fish  Co.  sold  more  than  800 

contos  worth  of  fish  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  do  Janeiro. - According 

to  O  Paiz,  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Parana  are  exporting 

considerable  quantities  of  LUMBER  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. - 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts  to  make  preparations  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  official 
instruction  in  the  FINE  ARTS,  which  was  inaugurated  in  Brazil 
on  August  12,  1816. - Due  to  the  great  scarcity  of  coal,  a  com¬ 

mission  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  best  means  for  increasing 
the  development  of  the  important  COAL  MINES  in  the  States  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana.  Tlie  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil  has  already  adapted  most  of  its  locomotives  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  oil  and  wood  as  fuel  and  has  contracted  for  250,000 
tons  oi  wood  for  the  present  year.— — -Among  the  important  tariff 
changes  affected  by  the  Brazilian  budget  law  for  1916,  which  went 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1916,  DRUMMERS’  SAMPLES  are  now 
admitted  free  of  duty,  provided  a  responsible  Brazilian  concern 
furnishes  the  necessary  bond. 


The  department  of  public  works  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
accepted  the  bid  submitted  by  Ignacio  Leon  Palma  for  the  con¬ 
struction  in  the  department  of  Quillota  of  the  MANCO  IRRIGATION 
CANAL  for  a  consideration  of  1,377,000  pesos.  This  canal  wdll  receive 
its  water  supply  from  the  Aconcagua  River.  The  contractor  agrees 
to  complete  the  work  of  construction  on  or  before  November  1,  1917, 
and  has  deposited  180,000  p<>sos  with  the  Government  as  a  guarantee 

for  the  faithful  p<>rformance  of  its  part  of  the  contract. - About 

10  years  ago  active  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  of  Chile 
concerning  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  SALMON  in  a 
number  of  the  rivers  of  the  cou,!itry.  One  of  these  streams  was  the 
Rio  Blanco,  wdiere  a  salmon  propagation  station  was  established  in 
1905  and  where  specimens  of  this  fish  have  recently  been  caught. 
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weighing  over  10  pounds.  The  station  which  has  proved  most 
productive  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  this  highly  prized  edible 
fish  is  the  one  on  the  Aconcagua  River.  The  director  of  fisheries 
expresses  the  opinion  that  this  industry  will  soon  be  on  a  com¬ 
mercially  paying  basis  in  the  Republic.  The  stations  are  fitteid  up 
in  the  most  modern  manner  and  up  to  the  presimt  time  have  proved 

highly  successful. - An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Government 

of  Chile  requiring  ELECTRIC  tramway,  tidephoiu*,  light,  and  power 
companies  whose  schedules  of  charges  have  not  already  been  approved 
by  the  Government  to  submit  same  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
for  consideration,  modification,  and  approval.  After  schedules 
have  lieen  established  they  can  not  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  executive  power.  Companies  which  violate  this  law  render 
their  concessions  liable  to  forfeiture.  In  future  no  electric  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  kind  mentioned  will  be  granted  or  extended  unless 
the  Government  is  given  a  discount  of  .'lO  per  cent  on  the  regular 
schedule  charges  to  the  general  jniblic. - The  'PRAM WAY  com¬ 

pany  at  Santiago  proposes  to  establish  in  the  national  capital  a 
completely  equipped  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  rolling  stock, 
motors,  and  other  accessories  for  the  use  of  the  line.  The  shops 

will  give  employment  to  200  Chilean  workmen. - El  Mercurio,  an 

important  daily  paper  of  Santiago,  recommend??  to  the  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  growers  of  Chile  the  advisability  of  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  large  area  of  fruit  and  garden  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
not  only  supplying  the  local  needs  of  the  country,  but  with  the  special 
object  of  creating  foreign  markets  for  these  products,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  fresh  fruits  which  can  be  placed  in  the  United  vStates  in 

midwinter  direct  from  Chilean  gardens. - Reports  have  heen 

received  in  Santiago  confirming  the  discovery  of  valuable  deposits 

of  PETROLEUM  in  the  vicinity  of  Arica. - The  Aeronautical 

Congress,  which  was  held  in  Santiago  from  the  9th  to  the  17th  of 
March  last,  founded  the  PAN  AMERICAN  AERONAUTICAL 

FEDERATION. - The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Frutillar, 

a  small  cove  on  the  left  bank  of  Lake  Llanquihue,  30  kilometers  to 
the  north  of  Port  Varas,  has  been  connected  with  the  land-telegraph 
system  of  the  Goveniment  of  Chile.  The  Fnitillar  wireless  station 

is  in  communication  with  Punta  Arenas. - The  municipality  of 

Antofagasta  has  authorized  Jeronimo  Yankovich  to  establish  an 
AUTO-OMNIBUS  SERVICE  in  the  city  of  Antofagasta.  The 
vehicles  are  limited  to  a  speed  of  10  kilometers  per  hour.  The  tariff 
rates  per  trip  per  passenger  are  30  centavos  during  the  day  up  to 

8  p.  m.  and  40  centavos  thereafter. - 'The  Chislluma  SULPHUR 

CO.,  a  Chilean  corporation,  has  been  authorized  to  constiiict  a  spur 
railway  at  kilometer  1751  of  tlu^  Arica  to  La  Paz  line  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  their  business. 


COSTA  RICA 


According  to  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  for 
1915,  Turrialba  was  the  canton  and  Alajuelita  and  Puntarenas  the 
cities  showing  the  largest  increase  in  population.  The  mortality 
decreased  everywhere  except  in  Guanacaste,  Cartago,  and  Pun¬ 
tarenas.  Heredia  was  the  province  in  which  the  smallest  number  of 
deaths  occurred.  Emigrants  to  the  number  of  974  left  the  country. 
There  were  192  deaths  due  to  accident  and  only  3  to  railway  acci¬ 
dents.  The  excess  of  exportation  over  importation  was  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  4,644,043  colones  more  than  in 
1914  (colon  =  $0,465).  Coffee  was  exported  to  the  value  of  8,022,166 

colones. - Tlie  Government  has  erected  a  WIRELESS  telegraph 

station  on  the  grounds  of  the  Normal  School  at  Heredia,  to  bo  used 
for  practical  instruction  in  connection  with  courses  offered  by  the 

school. - Tho  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  bars  in  1915 

amounted  to  1,599,996  colones. - The  BOY  SCOUT  movement  in 

Costa  Rica  is  making  great  progress  and  most  of  tho  schools  have 
formed  clubs,  all  over  10  years  of  ago  being  eligible  for  membership. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  interest  the  banks  of  the  country  in  establishing 
savings  departments  especially  for  boy  scouts,  in  which  they  will  bo 

encouraged  to  deposit  even  the  smallest  amounts. - The  NEW 

CATTLE  MARKET  was  inaugurated  in  San  Jose  on  April  23  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  old  market  place  will  be  divided  into 

lots  for  immediate  sale. - A  RECORD  TRANSACTION  was 

effected  during  the  latter  part  of  April  for  a  coffee  plantation  at  San 
Juan  do  Tibas,  for  which  payment  was  made  in  one  check  for  570,000 

colones. - Responsible  firms  iii  Chile  are  importitig  from  Costa 

Rica  largo  quantities  of  tho  fiber  extracted  from  the  SILK-COTTON 

TREE  and  offer  to  take  the  entire  output  of  this  product. - Tho 

fiscal  REVENUES  of  tho  Government  of  Costa  Rica  in  1915 

amounted  to  6,334,445  colones. - According  to  the  Agi*icultural 

and  Industrial  Board  of  Limon,  an  institution  established  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  development  of  agriculture  -and  industry  in  tho  Province 
of  Limon,  groat  opportunities  exist  at  presemt  along  tho  Atlarttic 
coast  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY.  An  agent  of 
tho  Canal  Zone  established  in  Limon  purchases  weekly  more  than 
5,000  colones  worth  of  vegetables,  which  amount  could  bo  easily 
increasotl  by  a  larger  output  and  variety  of  products.  To  promote 
scientific  methods  in  horticulture,  tho  board  has  imported  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  selected  seeds  for  free  distribution  among  the  farmers, 
has  published  much  literature  on  tho  subject,  makes  free  analysis  of 

soils,  and  seeks  a  market  for  products  abroad. - A  company  has 
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tura  and  Caldas,  the  disinfection  of  water  deposits,  cesspools,  etc., 
and  the  covering  of  waters  of  wells  and  swamps  with  a  thin  layer  of 
oil  suflicient  to  destroy  the  larvte  of  all  kinds  of  mosquitoes.  Dr. 
Beverly  is  assisted  in  this  work  l)y  Joseph  A.  Carrigan,  inspector  of 

public  health. - The  Legislature  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena 

has  decided  to  sell  to  the  National  Government  the  interest  which 
that  department  has  in  the  SANTA  MARTA  RAILWAY  for  the  sum 
of  Sl()0,()()0  gold,  payable  in  10  months,  the  department  to  receive  25 
per  cent  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  line  for  a 

period  of  25  years. - -The  work  of  DREDGING  the  Cauca  River,  so 

necessary  for  the  safe  navigation  of  steamboats,  has  been  commenced 
and  will  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  all  dangerous 

obstructions  to  navigation  are  removed. - During  the  last  10  years 

the  number  of  STUDENTS  matricidating  in  the  Department  of 
Caldas  has  tripled.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  that  department 

40,005  ])upils,  483  schools,  and  5)00  teachers. - Under  a  contract 

made  with  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  of  Colombia, 
G.  Amsiiick  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  agrees  to  buy,  for  account  of  Colombia 
and  with  funds  provided  l)y  tlie  Colombian  Government,  silver  bullion 
in  such  form  and  fineness  as  may  be  most  desirable  for  the  MINT¬ 
ING  OF  COINS  900  milesimos  fine.  This  coinage  wiU  represent 

I, 000,000  pesos  in  the  denomination  of  50  centavos,  or  a  nominal 
value  of  500,000  pesos  silver.  The  consul  of  Colombia  in  New  York, 
in  cooperation  with  the  aforesaid  firm,  will  arrange  for  the  coinage  of 

this  silver  bullion  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia. - The  President  has 

issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  PENAL  COLONY 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Magdalena  River,  immediately  above  the 
point  wliere  that  stream  receives  the  waters  of  the  Negro  River  and 
in  the  zone  traversed  by  the  highway  to  Alban.  The  colony  will 
engage  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pui-suits,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  authorities  to  make  it  an  important  factor  in  the  development 

of  that  rich  section  of  the  Republic. - The  press  announces  that 

construction  work  is  to  bo  commenced  within  the  next  two  months 
on  the  NORTHEASTERN  RAILWAY,  which  will  run  from  Bogota 
to  'runja,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Boyaca.  The  road  will 
extend  to  the  Magdalena  River  and  will  pass  entirely  through  the 

Department  of  Santander  and  terminate  at  Berrio. - On  April  9 

last  a  legislative  decree  providing  for  the  observance  of  SUNDAY  as 

a  day  of  rest  went  into  effect  in  the  Department  of  Atlantico. - A 

committee  has  been  organized  at  Ocafia,  Department  of  North  San¬ 
tander,  to  celebrate  on  March  5,  1917,  the  CENTENARY  of  the 
birth  of  the  celebrated  Colombian  poet,  statesman,  and  soldier,  Jos6 
Eusebio  Caro.  The  college  building  now  being  erected  at  that  place 
will  be  inaugurated  on  that  day,  and  the  historical  work  entitled 
“Historical  Notes  of  the  City  and  Province  of  Ocana,”  by  Justiniano 

J.  P&ez,  wiU  be  distributed  for  the  first  time. - The  CUCUTA 
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RAILWAY  transported  commerce  in  1915  aggregating  13,068,205 
kilos  of  freight,  consisting  of  2,293,080  kilos  of  imports  and  10,775,125 
kilos  of  exports. — — A  decree  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Department  of 
Bolivar  establishes  a  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORICAL  ANTIQUITIES 
in  the  capital  of  that  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy 
of  History  of  Cartagena.  The  museum  is  empowered  to  negotiate  for 
the  acquirement  of  historical  objects  in  the  hands  of  private  per¬ 
sons. - -Tlie  Tequendama  Review  announces  that  a  school  entitled 

“Colombian  Institute”  has  been  established  at  Facatativa,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cundinamarca. — — A  company  has  been  organized  in  Carta¬ 
gena  for  the  installation  and  exploitation  of  a  TELEPHONE  SERV¬ 
ICE  betw^een  that  city,  BarranquiUa,  and  other  points  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Atlantic  and  Bolivar. 


Dr.  Enrique  Nunez,  secretary  of  the  board  of  health,  has  prepared 
a  decree  for  issuance  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  regulating  the 
imports  and  sale  of  HABIT-FORMING  DRUGS,  the  illegal  traflic 
in  which  has  recently  caused  the  closing  of  a  number  of  drug  stores 
in  the  federal  capital.  The  decree  provides  that  only  lawfully 
established  druggists  shall  import  the  following  remedies:  Opium, 
morphine,  heroin,  diorin,  peroin,  cocain,  vocain,  trofococain,  chucain, 
estorain,  hydrate  of  chloral,  cldoroform,  sulphuric  ether,  and  cannabis 
indica.  The  customs  officers  of  the  island  at  the  different  ports  are 
required  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  to  the  local  customs  adminis¬ 
trator  covering  each  importation  of  these  drugs,  and  druggists  and 
pharmacists  who  sell  same  to  consumers  must  make  detailed  reports 

of  such  transactions  to  the  department  of  public  health. - The  city 

of  Habana  has  granted  a  concession  -to  Charles  T.  Ilenshall  and 
Arthur  E.  Clarke  to  construct  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality  a 
HIPPODROME  and  general  athletic  and  amusement  park.  The 
concessionaires  intend  to  complete  the  hippodrome  and  have  the  park 
ready  for  use  by  December  of  the  present  year.  The  plans  call  for  a 
race  track  the  equal  of  any  now  in  existence  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  park  as  attractive,  beautiful,  and  appropriate 
[  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  as  it  is  within  the  power  of 

the  most  expert  landscape  artists  to  design. - Preliminary  steps 

have  been  taken  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Habana  for  holding  the 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  in  the  Cuban  capital  in  1920. - Pedro  Laborde, 

a  Cuban  philanthropist,  has  given  the  Sandovenia  ASYLUM  FOR 
THE  AGED  $25,000  to  be  used  in  rebuilding  and  modernizing  their 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  in  1886. — — The  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  received,  through  the  Cuban 
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minisU'r  at  Caracuus,  a  consigniuent  of  TONKA  BEANS  presented  by 
the  Government  of  Veiw'zuela  for  seed  purposes.  These  beans  will  be 
planted  at  the  Government’s  agronomic  station  at  Santiago  do  las 
Vegas  and  cidtivated  as  an  experiment.  They  are  exceedingly  fra¬ 
grant  and  are  used  extensively  in  Cuba  in  the  manufacture  of  a 

perfume  known  as  “Heno  do  Pravia.” - Jos6  F.  Curbelo,  chief  of 

the  bureau  of  consular  affaii-s  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  has  been 
commissioned  by  President  Menocal  to  proceed  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  studying  a  plan  for  a 
fix'e  port  arrangement  which  will  enable  Cuba  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
in  the  TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA.— The  President  of  the 
Republic  recently  delivennl  a  message  to  the  Senate  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  $170,000  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  LEGA¬ 
TION  BUILDING  in  the  city  of  Washington. - The  National 

Association  of  Producers  of  Coffee  and  other  tropical  products  of  Cuba 
has  petitioned  the  Department  of  State  to  aid  in  securing  a  wider 
market  for  Cuban  CACAO.  The  cacao  produced  on  the  island 

averages  annually  about  .50,000  hundredweight. - Dr.  Ezequiel  de 

la  Rosa  has  petitioned  the  department  of  public  works  for  permission 
to  build  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Meneses,  Province  of 

Santa  Clara,  in  accordance  with  plans  attached  to  the  petition. - 

In  191.5  the  number  of  IMMIGRANTS  entering  the  Republic  was 
32,79.5,  as  compared  with  2.5,911'  in  1914.  The  principal  nationalities 
aiTiving  in  191.5  were:  Spaniards,  24,501 ;  Haitians,  2,453;  Jamaicans, 
1,834;  North  Americans,  910;  Porto  Ricans,  840;  Mexicans,  714; 

Englishmen,  319;  and  Central  Americans,  72. - The  Bethlehem 

Sh'el  Co.  has  bought  the  celebrated  Daiquiri  manganese  IRON 
MINES  and  the  Felton  mines  in  the  Baracoa  region.  The  considera¬ 
tion  is  reported  to  have  been  about  $32,000,000. - A  party  headed 

by  the  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  recently  visited 
Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  collected  10,000  specimens  of  the  flora 
of  the  Republic  for  the  herbarium,  museum,  and  greenhouses  of  the 

botanical  garden  at  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City. - On  May  1,  1915, 

there  were  171  SUGAR  CENTRALS  grinding  in  Cuba,  as  compared 
with  148  on  April  29,  1916.  The  quantity  of  cane  ground  up  to 
May  1,  1915,  was  1,754,948  tons,  as  compared  with  2,358,897  tons 
up  to  April  29,  1916. 
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The  report  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Baxter,  general  receiver  of  Dominican 
customs,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  was  submitted  on 
March  22,  1916.  The  gross  collections  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,882,048,  of  which  duties  on  imports  produced  $3,555,225,  duties 
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on  exports  $2.‘l  1,951,  and  port  charges  $94,872.  The  expenses  of  the 
receiv'ership  were  $153,841,  showing  a  cost  of  collection  of  less  than 
4  per  cent.  'Hie  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $24,327,575,  as  compared  with  $17,317,794  for  1914-  an  increase 
of  $7,009,781.  The  imports  for  1915  were  $9,118,514  and  the  exports 
$15,209,061.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  Dominican  foreign 
trade  was:  Of  imports,  $7,361,259,  or  80.73  per  cent;  of  exports, 
$12,044,271,  or  79.19  per  cent.  Some  of  the  principal  imports  were; 
Manufactures  of  cotton,  $1,913,143;  of  iron  and  steel,  $1,200,810; 
rice,  $908,876;  wheat  flour,  $584,901;  meat  and  dairy  products, 
$541,408;  oils,  $514,111;  and  leather  and  manufactures,  $296,799. 
Among  the  principal  exports  were:  Cacao,  $4,863,754;  coffee, 
$458,431;  cattle  hides,  $185,272;  sugar,  $7,671,383;  leaf  tobacco, 
$972,896;  and  wax,  $113,050.  The  increase  in  exports  of  nearly 
$5,000,000  ($10,588,787  in  1914  and  $15,209,061  in  1915)  was  due 
more  to  advance  in  prices  than  to  increase  in  quantities.  Thus,  of 
the  two  principal  exports,  cacao  and  sugar,  both  showing  large 
increases  in  values,  the  one  (cacao)  showed  a  slight  decrease  and  the 
other  (sugar)  only  a  slight  increase  in  quantities;  1914 — ^Cacao 
20,745  tons  (metric),  value  $3,896,489;  sugar  101,429  tons  (metric), 
value  $4,943,452.  1915 — Cacao  20,223  tons  (metric),  value  $4,863,- 

754;  sugar  102,801  tons  (metric),  value  $7,671,383.  Metric  ton  = 

1,000  kilos,  or  2,204.6  pounds.) - The  committees  appointed  to 

award  the  prizes  in  the  LITERARY  CONTEST  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Union  (Uuh  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  national  independence,  gave 
gold  medals  as  first  prizes  for  the  best  productions  in  poetry,  prose, 

social  science,  and  medical  science. - Recent  experiments  in  raising 

KIDNEY  BEANS  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  have  met  with  great 
success,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  proposes  to  order  seed 
from  the  United  States  for  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Province  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  great  export  industry  in  this 
commodity,  as  the  present  trial  crop  found  ready  sale  at  $8.50  per 

quintal. - To  promote  more  rapid  delivery  of  letters  a  law  has 

recently  been  passed  authorizing  the  issuing  of  SPECIAL  DELIVERY 
STAMPS  of  the  denominations  of  5  cents  for  city  letters  and  10  cents 

for  points  of  delivery  outside  of  the  city. - A  new  SUGAR  CEN- 

TR.\L  has  just  been  established  at  Licey,  in  the  Province  of  Monte 
Cristi. - The  1915-16  CACAO  crop  is  estimated  at  500,000  quin¬ 

tals  and  will  be  worth  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,500,000,  the  price  now 

being  from  $10  to  $15  per  quintal. - -On  April  25  Congress  passed  a 

resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $40,000  for  IRRIGATION 

WORKS  at  Bani. - A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  to  grant  to 

DOMINICAN  WOMEN  the  same  rights  in  the  exercise  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  as  accorded  to  male  citizens. - ^The  Province  of  San  Pedro 

de  Macoris  produced  580,735  bags  of  SUGAR  in  1915,  320  pounds 
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to  the  hag,  and  it  is  estimated  that  675,000  hags  will  l)e  the  output 
for  1916.  Its  proximity  to  the  capital  and  the  facilities  for  transpor¬ 
tation  ofTered  by  the  lliguamo  lliver  have  caused  an  extraordinary 
development  in  the  commer(*e  of  this  Province,  several  millions  of 

dollars  being  paid  annually  in  salaries  alone  by  its  sugar  factories. - 

Due  to  the  great  rise  in  price  of  CAMPEt^HE  WOOD,  large  quantities 

of  it  are  now  being  exported  from  the  Province  of  Monte  Cristi. - 

According  to  press  reports,  the  city  council  of  the  municipahty  of  San¬ 
tiago  has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  ELECTRIC-LIOUT 

SER\'1CE  in  Central,  Duarte,  and  Columbus  parks. - Work  is 

shortly  to  begin  on  a  new  BRIDGE  over  the  Yaque  River  at  San¬ 
tiago,  which  will  he  constructed  in  accordance  until  plans  approvetl 

by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. - An  organization  composed  of 

agriculturists  has  been  formed  in  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  GOOD  ROADS  throughout  the  Province  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo. - A  contract  for  the  installation  of  an  AQUEDUCT  in  San 

Pedro  do  Macoris  has  just  been  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties. — According  to  El  Diario,  the  Bank  of  (Canada  has  established  a 
branch  at  Santiago. - According  to  the  census  of  1911,  the  Prov¬ 

ince  of  Santo  Domingo  has  a  POPITjATION  of  123,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  oldest  city  in  America,  a  popida- 
tion  of  25,000.  The  municipal  authorities  have  recently  contracted 
for  supplying  the  city  with  electric-light  service. 


ECUADOR 


The  municipality  of  Sucre  has  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  20- 
ycar  TELEPHONE  CONCESSION,  free  of  charge,  to  the  person  or 
company  that  will  install  a  telephone  service  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Sucre.  The  concessionaire  will  he  ])ermitted  the  free  use  of  the 
streets  of  the  municipality  for  placing  such  telephone  posts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  wires  recjuired  by  the  installation, 
and  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  municipal  duties  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  apparatus,  accessories,  and  supplies  which  may  he  needed  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  line.  The  telephone  com- 
l)any  will  he  recjuired,  however,  to  provide  three  free  phones  for  the 
use  of  the  ollices  of  the  municipality.  The  city  of  Sucre  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Manahi  and  has  a  population  of  about  8,000 

inhabitants. - According  to  data  published  by  the  Gordian  Review 

the  production  of  CACAO  in  Ecuador  during  the  last  four  years  was 
as  follows:  1912,  33,013  sacks,  weighing  80  kilos  each;  1913,  39,358 

sacks;  1914,  42,333;  and  1915,  32,834  sacks. - The  municipal 

commission  charged  with  providing  an  increa.se  of  the  POTABLE 
WATER  supply  of  Guayaquil  until  J.  G.  Wliite  &  Co.  are  able  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contract  has  reported  that  the  water 
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from  the  Ajjuasaira,  Palobamlia,  ami  Aguapiedra  springs,  all  of 
which  have  their  sources  in  tlie  Chongon  lull,  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
purity,  taste,  and  clearness  required.  The  water  has  sufficient  fall 
to  make  it  available  for  use  by  gravity  pressure,  rendering  unneces¬ 
sary  the  employment  of  pumps  for  lifting  it  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
houses  of  the  city.  These  springs  are  16  kilometers  (10  miles)  from 
the  city  of  Guayacjuil,  and  have  a  daily  flow  of  water  equal  to 
2,000,000  liters.  The  commission  proposes  to  submit  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  bringing  this  w'ater  into  the  city,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  .municipality  will  arrange  to  avail  itself  tem¬ 
porarily  of  tliis  W'ater  supply. - The  consul  of  Ecuador  at  Vigo, 

Spain,  has  communicated  with  the  dejiartmcnt  of  foreign  relations 
of  his  Government  suggesting  the  desirability  of  concluding  a  postal 

MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION  w'ith  that  country. - At  the 

close  of  hist  March  the  new  HIGHWAY  from  Villano  to  Alto  Curaray 
w'as  opened  to  public  traffic,  thereby  gri'atly  increasing  the  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  between  the  two  places. - A  new  governmental 

decree  makes  VACCINATION  obligatory  in  the  jirovince  of  Los 

Rios. - Aurelio  Carrera,  Guillermo  Higgins  Carbo,  and  Luis  Ver- 

naza  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  COINAGE  COMMISSION 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  coinage  law'. - During  the 

middle  of  bust  March  the  Italian  commission  wliich  recently  visited 
Ecuador  luscended  the  TUNGURAHUA  VOIjCANO,  and  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  the  crater  which  has  an  elevation  of  4,820  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  party  w'as  compelled  to  quickly  descend 
the  mountain,  since  (piantities  of  lava  w'ere  being  thrown  out  of  the 

crater,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  remain  in  its  immediate  vicinity. - 

The  National  Telephone  Co.,  of  Guayaquil,  has  requested  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Bahia  dc  Caraquez  to  establish  a 
CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  OFFICE  in  that  city,  charging  for  serv¬ 
ice  the  same  rates  as  those  which  now  obtain  in  Guayaquil. - ^The 

Juan  Montalvo  committee,  w'hich  was  recently  organized  in  Ambato, 
proposes  to  erect  a  MAUSOLEUM  in  which  to  place  the  ashes  of 
Montalvo,  the  Ecuadorean  patriot.— ^ — The  newspaper  entitled 
“El  Ecuatoriano,”  of  Guayaquil,  announces  that  there  has  been 
organized  in  the  city  of  Panama  an  ECUADOREAN  CHARITABLE 
Sf)CIETY  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  needs  of  Ecuadorean 
citizens  passing  tlirough  the  Isthmus  who  may  be  temporarily 

embarrassed  or  in  w'ant. - Consul  General  Frederic  W.  Goding 

reports  a  notable  increase  in  the  study  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
in  Rocafuerte  College,  Guayaijuil,  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1913  one-third  of  the  125  pupils  enrolled  in  that  institution  were 
studying  English;  in  1914  one-half,  and  in  1915  four-fifths.  The 
consul  general  attributes  this  increase  to  the  growing  trade  of  Ecuador 
with  English-speaking  countries  and  to  the  popidarity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  professor  of  English  in  the  college  referred  to,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  an  able  and  cflicicnt  instructor. 


On  March  15  last  the  judges  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  of  Gua¬ 
temala  took  the  oath  of  oHice  before  the  National  Ix'gislative  Assem 
hly  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties.  The 
ceremony  was  witnessed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  and  other  high  Government  olhcials. - “El 

Diario”  of  Central  America,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala,  reproduced  in  a  recent  edition,  an  engraving  of  the 
monument  or  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  wliich  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  manner  in  which  the  electoi's  of  Guatemala  cast  their  votes  at 
the  hist  presidential  election  in  favor  of  Licentiate  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera  for  the  presidential  term  wliich  will  commence  on  March  15, 

1917,  and  expire  in  1923. - The  President  of  the  Republic,  bearing 

in  mind  the  considerable  increase  in  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
Department  of  Posts,  and  realizing  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
expenditures  of  this  branch  of  the  Government  service,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  to  the  receipts  derived  from  same,  has  just  issued  a  decree 
increasing  the  POSTAL  RATES  for  local,  domestic,  and  foreign  mail 
as  follows:  Local  service — ^for  letters  or  business  papers,  \2\  centavos 
for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof;  printed  matter,  2  centavos  for 
each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof;  postal  cards,  4  centavos  each,  and 
special  delivery  lettem  and  packages,  the  ordinary  postal  plus  1  peso. 
Domestic  service— for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof  on  letters 
and  business  papers,  25  centavos;  postal  cards,  12^  centavos  each; 
parcels  and  samples,  25  centavos  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof ; 
and  registered  letters  and  packages,  including  return  receipt,  1  peso 
plus  the  regular  postage.  The  domestic  service  tariff  also  applies  on 
mail  matter  going  to  Central  America.  Foreign  service — letters,  1.50 
pesos  for  the  first  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof  and  90  centavos  for 
each  additional  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof ;  single  postal  cards,  60 
centavos  each;  double  postal  cards,  1.20  pesos  each;  jirinted  matter, 
30  centavos  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof ;  business  papers  or 
samples,  30  centavos  for  each  50  grams,  the  minimum  postage  in  no 
case  to  be  less  than  60  centavos,  and  for  registration,  3  pesos,  includ¬ 
ing  return  receipt  plus  the  usual  postage.  The  local  and  domestic 
rates  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  while  the  foreign  rates  will 

become  operative  on  the  15th  of  July,  1916. - The  Secretary  of 

Public  Instruction  has  ordered  the  etsablishment  of  ENGLISH 

COURSES  in  the  institutes  for  boys  and  girls  at  Chiquimula. - 

According  to  press  reports  the  GOLD  PLACERS  known  as  “La 
Quebrada,”  situated  in  the  Department  of  Izabal,  have  been  sold  to 
a  foreign  company  for  the  sum  of  $300,000  gold.  It  is  the  intention 
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to  work  those  jilaoors  more  oxtonsivoly,  using  the  most  modern 

machinery  in  their  exploitation. - On  April  6,  1916,  the  MUTUAL 

AID  SOCIFITY  of  the  carpenters’  union  was  organized  in  the  federal 
capital.  The  hy^-laws  of  this  organization  have  been  prepared  and 

submitted  to  the  national  Government  for  approval. - According 

to  an  article  republished  from  a  foreign  newspaper  by  the  “Diario 
de  Centro  America,”  the  Guatemalan  COFFEE  market  at  Genoa 
has  awakened  considerable  interest  in  Italy.  During  the  latter  part 
of  February  of  the  present  year  Guatemalan  coffee  was  sold  at  the 
rate  of  180  liras  (lira  =  $0,193)  per  100  kilos,  the  ])rice  now  being, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  article  in  the  Italian  market,  200  liras 
per  100  kilos.  The  principal  difTiculty  at  tlie  [iresent  time  in  placing 
Guatemalan  coffee  on  the  European  markets  is  the  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  the  high  cost  of  freight.  The  consumption 
of  coffee  has  considerably  increased  in  Italy  during  the  last  12  months, 
due  largely  to  the  sujiplying  of  this  article  as  a  ration  to  the  Italian 
army,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  price  will  substantially  increase  in 
the  future  and  will  remain  high  until  the  close  of  the  European  war. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  a  committee  composed 
of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  that  Department  and  Charles  Dehoux  and 
Lucien  Chancy,  to  study,  report  upon  and  recommend  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  should  bo  adopted  for  the  EXPLOITATION 
OF  FORESTS.  This  commission  also  has  authority  to  use  for 
industrial  and  irrigation  purposes  all  the  waters  of  the  Republic,  and 
is  charged  with  preparing  laws  governing  the  cutting  of  timber  aiul 
the  reforesting  of  denuded  woodlands.  This  same  committee  will 
also  formulate  a  law'  for  preventing  and  combating  diseases  of 

domestic  animals. - A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  prepare  a  bill  for  submission  to  the 
National  Congress  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  POSTAL 
AND  TELEGRAPHIC  branches.  The  object  of  the  measure  is  to 
more  eiriciently  use  and  develop  these  important  and  closidy  related 

branches  of  the  government  service. - An  executive  decree  of 

April  5th  last  established  an  ADVISORY  STATE  BOARD,  the  duty 
of  w'hich  W'ill  be  to  state  its  opinion  on  biQs,  decrees,  resolutions,  and 
orders  submitted  to  it  by  the  Government,  as  w'ell  as  to  advise  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  cabinet  officers  concerning  matters 
W'hich  these  officials  may  consider  advisable  to  refer  to  it  for  con¬ 
sideration.  This  board  shall  be  composed  of  21  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  tw'o  secretaries  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  these 
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oliifoi's  aro  oligi])lo  for  roolo.ction  at  tho  expiration  of  their  respective 

terms. - A  BOARD  OF  AGRICIRjTURE  of  tho  Commune  of 

Port  au  l^rince  lias  been  established  in  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  article  103  of  the  Rural  Code.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  see  that  tho  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  concerning  agri¬ 
culture  and  tho  rural  police  are  strictly  complied  with.  Tho  board 
will  also  study,  report  upon,  and  experiment  with  tho  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  plants,  and  fruits,  and  will  take  measures  to  correct  and 
avoid  abuses  and  violations  of  tho  provisions  of  tho  Rural  Code 

within  tho  territory  under  its  jurisdiction. - With  tho  object  of 

developing  tho  agricultural  industry  of  tho  country,  tho  Government 
has  undertaken  the  repair  of  the  IRRIGATION  CANALS  of  tho  Cul 
do  Sac  plain,  tho  work  to  bo  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  recently  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Department  of  Agriculture. - Under  the  name  of  tho  Literary  and 

Amusement  Union  of  Miragoano,  a  LITERARY  AND  AMUSE¬ 
MENT  CLUB  has  been  established  in  that  city.  Tho  officers  of  tho 
club  aro  Clovis  Coupet,  president;  Emmanuel  Fa\ich4,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  J.  Coupet,  secretary. - Tho  daily  newspaper  entitled 

“La  Nouvehiste,”  of  Port  au  Prince,  announces  that  a  syndicate  of 
North  American  capitalists  are  at  present  fitting  up  a  factory  for 
the  EXTRACTION  OF  COTTONSEED  OIL.  Tho  factory  is 
located  in  tho  Artibonito  district,  the  most  famous  cotton-producing 
section  of  tho  Republic.— — An  executive  decree  of  April  5,  1916, 
dissolved  tho  SENATE  of  the  National  Congress.  Tho  House  of 
Deputies  is  to  bo  convoked  in  special  session  for  the  solo  purpose  of 
treating  with  tho  Executive  concerning  tho  amendment  of  tho  Con¬ 
stitution  of  October  9,  1889. - In  accordance  with  an  order  of 

tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Haitians  who  desire  to  leave  the 
Republic  must  be  provided  with  a  PASSPORT  issued  by  that 

department. - A  group  of  educators  engaged  in  teaching  in  tho 

intermediate  and  high  school  grades  of  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince, 
have  opened  a  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  in  the  federal  capital  for  tho 
purpose  of  preparing  students  to  enter  colleges.  The  curriculum 
will  include  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  modern  languages, 
particularly  English,  and  a  number  of  other  branches. 


A  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  requires  business  enterprises, 
mining  companies,  planters,  railway  and  industrial  companies,  com¬ 
mercial  firms,  agriculturists,  contractors,  and  other  employers  of 
labor  to  pay  in  IIONDURAN  COIN  on  Saturday  of  each  week  the 
wages  duo  to  artisans,  workmen,  and  laborers,  and  forbids  the  use  of 
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metiillic  chips,  coupons,  merchandise,  or  jiaper  of  any  kind  represent¬ 
ing  values,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  25  to  100  pesos  for 

each  offense.- - The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession 

to  II.  U.  Wilson,  authorizing  Ihe  free  importation  of  the  machiner}'^ 
and  materials  necessary  for  the  planting,  clearing,  and  operation  of 
COC'ONUT  GROVES  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Repuhlic.  The  con¬ 
cessionaire  proposes  to  extract  oil  from  coconuts  and  e.xport  same  to 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. - llie  National  Con¬ 

gress  has  apjiroved  the  (ioncession  granted  hy  the  President  of  the 
Repuhlic  to  P.  A.  Rodriguez  for  the  installation  and  exploitation 
of  a  SOAP  AND  CANDLE  FACTORY  in  the  city  of  Cholutcca.  It 
is  planned  to  employ  a  largo  numher  of  operators  and  to  supply  the 
(Umiestic  trade  of  the  south  of  Honduras  with  the  soap  and  candles 

wdiich  were  formerly  imported  from  Nicaragua. - S.  Zemurray,  of 

New  Orleans,  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Honduras  for  a  con¬ 
cession  authorizing  him  to  construct  and  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  railway  of  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  a  RAILROAD  with  branches 
which  will  mil  through  the  Quimistan  Valley,  Department  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  will  terminate  in  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  cajiital  of 
the  Department  of  Copan.  Tlie  petitioner  requests  the  exemption 
of  import  duties  and  municijial  taxes  on  the  machinery,  tools,  rolling 
stock,  construction  material,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  building 
and  operation  of  the  line,  and  asks  for  the  right  to  make  use  of  such 
timber  and  other  constmetion  material  found  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  Government  as  may  he  required  for  the  constmetion,  equipment, 
and  maintenance  of  the  railway.  The  concession  as  formulated  is 

for  a  period  of  50  yeai-s. - A  decree  of  the  National  (^ongress 

of  March  23,  1910,  declares  that  Pedro  Nulio,  the  distinguished 
HONDURAN  EDUC'ATOR,  deseiwes  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  and 
increases  to  250  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537)  per  month  the  pension  granted 

him  hy  the  Government  of  Honduras. - The  newspaper  entitled 

“Pro  Patria,”  published  in  La  Ceiba,  states  that  the  new  industries 
established  within  the  last  few  years  in  that  progressive  maritime 
city  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  jiorts  of  north  Honduras.  One  of 
the  flourishing  INDUSTRIES  OF  LA  CEIBA  is  the  sugar  refinery 
established  there  last  year,  which  produced  sufficient  sugar  for  the 
consumption  of  the  north  coast  and  which  proposes  to  quintuple  its 
output  during  the  present  year.  This  factory  has  placed  on  sale 
refined  sugar  in  cubes  similar  to  that  imjiorted  from  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  last  March  the  sale  of  whisky,  brandy,  and 
other  liquors  manufactured  by  the  distillery  of  the  said  sugar  factory 
successfully  competed  with  the  best  imported  liquors  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  factory  proposes  also  to  manufacture 
aniseed  spirits,  gin,  and  similar  liquors.  A  modem  brewery  has  also 
been  established  at  La  Ceiba  and  wiU  soon  place  its  beer  upon  the 
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market.  A  soap  and  candle  factory  equipped  with  modern  machin¬ 
ery  and  having  a  force  of  trained  experts  has  been  established  at 
La  Ceiba.  This  factory  is  prepared  to  produce  soap  and  candles 

equal  in  quality  to  the  best  imported  article. - Irving  S.  Josephs,  a 

North  American  mining  engineer,  has  solicited  a  50-year  concession 
from  the  Honduran  Government  for  the  extraction  and  refining  of 
PETROLEUM  and  asphalt  found  in  the  Department  of  Cortes  and 
Atlantida  and  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Yoro.  The  concession  as 
presented  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  the  machinery,  tools, 
and  supplies  necessary  for  use  in  the  exploration  and  operation  of  the 
deposits,  as  well  as  the  authority  to  use  the  timber  and  other  material 
found  on  Government  lands  for  the  construction  of  its  tanks,  shops, 
refineries,  dwelhngs,  etc. 


The  April,  1915,  issue  of  the  Boletin  Minero  (Mining  Bulletin) 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  group  of  MANGANESE  MINES 
at  Concepcion  Point,  Lower  California.  These  mines,  which  are 
reported  to  be  the  richest  known  deposits  of  this  element  in  the  world, 
are  situated  in  the  arid  lulls  of  a  small  peninsula,  25  miles  long  and 
from  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  between  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ijower  California  and  Concepcion  Bay.  The  Pilares  de  Gavilan 
mines  consist  of  15  claims,  the  outcropping  veins  being  from  1  to  5 
feet  thick,  and  are  estimated  to  contain  1,733,333  tons  of  pure  man¬ 
ganese.  The  Trinidad  mines  have  ore  veins  wluch  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  16  feet  in  tliickness,  and  the  Guadalupe  mine  has  veins 
of  this  ore  from  5  to  6  feet  tluck.  A  spring  of  potable  water  exists 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trinidad  mines,  and  at  Guadalupe  the  water 
stratum  is  from  40  to  60  feet  below  the  surface.  Near  the  port  of 
Guaymas,  about  90  miles  distant,  coal  mines  and  petroleum  deposits 
are  known  to  exist,  and,  in  normal  times,  provisions  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  are  easily  obtainable  there,  while  firewood  can  be  secured  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  soil  of  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  is  capable,  when  irrigated,  of  producing  fine 
vegetables,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Lower  Cahfornia  abound  in 
edible  fish  and  turtles.  Exploitation  of  these  mines  could,  therefore, 

be  carried  on  under  very  favorable  conditions. - The  National 

Geologic  Institute  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  added  a  modern  CHEMI¬ 
CAL  LABORATORY  to  its  equipment  for  use  in  analyzing  minerals, 
oils,  gases,  etc.  The  chemical  librar}^  of  this  institute  consists  of 
over  600  select  volumes.  While  this  laboratory  was  estabhshed  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  institute  and  for  educational  purposes, 
it  will,  on  request,  make  analyses  for  the  general  public,  charging 
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only  moderate  prices  for  the  same. - resolution  has  been  issued 

by  the  Government  of  Mexico  extending'  the  term  for  the  revalidation 
of  PATENTS  AND  TIIADE-MAKKS,  issued  under  the  Huerta  and 

Convention  Governments,  to  May  1916. - In  April  last  the 

rolliii"  stock  of  the  Mexican  railways  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  1,000  BOX  CARS  and  a  number  of  passenger  coaches,  all  of  which 
were  made  in  shops  located  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Monterey,  Aguas- 

calientes,  and  a  number  of  other  jilaces  in  the  Republic. - The 

Government  of  Mexico  has  issued  a  decree  removing  the  restrictions 
on  exports  of  LEATHER  AND  HIDES.  The  old  export  duties  on 
these  articles  are,  in  the  main,  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the 
duties  on  deer  and  goat  skins  which,  it  is  reported,  are  to  be  re¬ 
duced. — —The  DIVORCE  LAW  recently  promulgated  allows  a 
dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  bonds,  three  years  after  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  same,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  in  interest, 

and  permits  the  remarriage  of  the  divorcees. - Since  the  beginning 

of  the  European  war  there  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  toward  securing 
from  the  United  States  the  AUTOMOBILES  and  automobile  supplies 
used  in  the  Republic.  Formerly  this  trade  was  largely  with  France, 
but  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  trade  of  American-made  automobiles  and 

supplies. - The  seat  of  Government  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  has 

been  transferred  from  the  city  of  Veracruz  to  Orizaba,  a  mountain 
city  of  the  same  State  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  and 

the  healtlifulness  of  its  climate. - The  towns  of  Paso  del  Macho, 

Atoyac,  and  Nogales,  on  the  Mexican  Railway  between  Veracruz  and 
the  City  of  Mexico,  have  arranged  for  the  installation  of  ELECTRIC 

light  and  power  plants. - In  February  last  the  PETROLEUM 

shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  amounted  to 
937,516  barrels,  or  191,352  barrels  more  than  during  the  same  month 
of  1915. 


The  CANAL  TREATY,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Managua  on  April  1 1  last  by  27  affirmative  votes  out  of 
33  deputies  present,  seems  to  have  had  the  immediate  effect  of  greatly 
stimulating  the  business  of  the  country.  A  number  of  important 
enterprises,  wluch  were  kept  in  abeyance  pending  the  final  ratification 
of  tliis  treaty,  now  propose  to  make  further  investments  in  Nicaragua, 
and  a  notable  revival  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  industrial  under¬ 
takings  in  the  Republic  is  confidently  predicted  in  the  near  future. 

- The  NICARAGUA  COMMERCIAL  and  Logging  Co.  has  rebuilt 

at  Prinzapulka  the  boat  formerly  known  as  the  Minor  C.  Keith,  and 
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has  added  it  to  the  commercial  fleet  of  the  ct)mpany  under  the  name 
of  Marie  Kelting.  The  vessel  is  ecjuipped  with  a  27-horsepower 
Wolverine  engine  and  will  be  used  as  a  general  utility  boat  and 

cspeciidly  in  tbc  Banabana  Kivan-  trade. - The  telephone  line 

between  Prinzapulka  and  Rio  Grande  has  been  completed  with  the 
exception  of  the  joining  of  the  cable  across  Great  River.  When  this 
has  been  finished,  direct  TELEPHONE  communication  will  have 

been  established  between  Prinzapulka  and  Bluelields. - A  New 

Orleans  chemist,  representing  a  large  financial  institution,  recently 
visited  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  for  the  ])urpose  of  inv<‘sti- 
gating  the  possibilities  of  producing  ALCOHOL  at  a  low  cost  in 
Nicaragua  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and  for  other 
industrial  purposes. - The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Nicaragua  in  1915  were  $787,767,  as  compared  with  $1 ,234,633 

in  1914. - The  new  gasoline  SLOOP  Lilith  is  scheduled  to  make 

weekly  trips  between  Bluefields,  Pearl  Lagoon,  and  Prinzapulka, 
carrying  passengers,  mails,  and  such  freight  as  may  be  offered  for 

wliich  there  is  space  accommodations. - Ralph  R.  Wiggins,  a 

mining  and  electrical  engineer  connected  with  La  Luz  Mine  in  the 
Pis-Pis  district,  has  been  emploj'ed  to  make  connections  for  the 
transmission  of  power  from  the  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  station 

at  Bilikin  Falls  on  the  Banabana  River  to  La  Luz  Mine. - The 

American  of  Bluefields  states  that  the  senate  committee  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Atlantic  RAILROAD  ])roject  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  recommending  substantial  modifications  in  the 
original  agreement.— — ^The  schooner  Frances  Hyde  recently  cleared 
from  Bluefields  for  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  550,000  feet  of 
mahogany  and  cedar  LUMBER.  The  Freiberg  Lumber  Co.  of 
Cincinnati  has  purchased  a  steamer  to  engage  in  the  lumber  trade  on 
the  East  Coast  of  the  Republic.  The  Otis  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
New  Orleans  loaded,  during  the  latter  part  of  Ajiril,  two  steamers 
with  mahogany  and  cedar  logs  from  Prinzapulka  and  Wawa,  and 
has  purchased  another  vessel  to  be  used  regularly  in  the  lumber  trade 

between  New  Orleans  and  the  East  Coast. - The  Wawa  Commercial 

Co.  is  building  a  railway  from  Waunta  into  a  heavily  timbered  section 
of  mahogany  forest.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  of  May 
9  miles  of  track  had  been  laid,  and  mahogany  and  CEDAR  logs 
were  being  transported  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  to  the  United 

States. - Eighteen  barrels  of  COPPER  COIN,  representing  a  value 

of  $8,100,  were  received  by  the  National  Bank  at  Managua  in  April 

last  to  be  placed  in  circulation  throughout  the  Republic. - The  San 

Antonio  sugar  plantation  at  Chichigalpa  proposes  to  operate  a 
FACTORY  for  the  manufacture  of  liquors  similar  to  those  imported 
from  the  United  States. - Tiribio  Tijerino,  Governor  of  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Cliinandega,  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  TELEPHONE  line  from  the  capital  of  that  department 

into  the  Republic  of  Honduras. - A  BRONZE  BUST  of  the 

lamented  Nicaraguan  poet,  Ruben  Dario,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  plaza 
of  the  city  of  Masaya. 


In  1909  a  COCONUT  plantation  was  started  on  Venado  Bay. 
Since  that  time,  according  to  the  Star  and  Herald  of  Panama  City, 
nine  coconut  estates  have  been  set  out  in  the  Republic,  the  aggregate 
number  of  trees  exceeding  500,000.  Six  of  these  holdings  are  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Panama  and  three  on  the  Atlantic  side.  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  coconuts  grown  in  the  Republic,  both  of  which  are 
of  excellent  quality.  The  one  best  known  is  that  grown  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  section  known  as  the  San  Bias 
Indian  coast.  These  nuts  bring  higher  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  than  do  those  of  other  varieties  produced  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
Porto  Rico,  and  other  West  Indian  countries.  Because  of  this  fact 
this  variety  of  coconut  is  greatly  in  demand  for  seed  purposes,  and 
especiiUly  in  the  establishment  of  new  commercial  plantations  in 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  countries.  The  San  Bias  nut  has 
been  very  sucessfuUy  grown  at  Port  San  Antonio,  Jamaica,  which  has 
a  humid  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  Province  of  Colon,  Panama. 
Of  late  years  the  Choco  coconut,  which  is  grown  on  the  Pacific  or  south 
coast  of  Panama,  has  become  very  popular  on  account  of  its  many 
good  qualities,  and  brings  at  the  present  time  higher  prices  in  the 
New  York  market  than  the  San  Bias  coconut.  Dc  Candolle,  the 
celebrated  Swiss  botanist,  considered  Panama  to  bo  one  of  the  earliest 
habitats  of  the  coconut  palm,  and  some  authorities  claim  that  the 
coconut  originated  there,  having  been  carried  to  the  South  Pacific  by 
ocean  currents,  and  from  thence  to  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  finally  to 

Ceylon  and  India. - An  exploring  party  in  search  of  GOLD 

PLACERS  and  mines  recently  sailed  up  the  Congo  River  in  Panama 
and  penetrated  the  upper  tributaries  of  that  stream.  Gold  was  en¬ 
countered  in  small  quantities  near  Chiman,  and  in  the  neighboring  hills 
and  mountain  gorges  there  were  many  indications  of  deposits  of  ore 
containing  the  precious  metals.  According  to  the  reports  of  these 
prospectors,  there  is  a  rich,  undeveloped  agricultural  section  in  the 
region  traversed  by  the  upper  Congo  River  and  its  tributaries.  Far 
in  the  interior  an  ivory-nut  plantation  and  a  cattle  ranch  were  visited. 
The  country  explored  is  thickly  wooded  in  the  lowlands,  is  well 
watered  and  has  a  good  climate,  and  with  adequate  transportation 
facilities  would  be  very  desirable  for  agricultural  settlements  and 
colonization  purposes. - Fredericks  and  Lasso  have  completed  the 
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survey  of  the  ALMlllANTE-BOQUETP:  HIGHWAY,  which  is 
planned  to  bo  constructed  in  two  sections,  having  a  total  length  of 
71  miles.  The  first  section  of  the  road,  33  miles  long,  will  run  between 
Almirante  and  Ilobalo,  the  latter  place  being  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon.  This  section  of  the  road  skirts  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance  and  passes  through  fertile  lands  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  cacao,  and  other  tropical  products. 
The  port  of  Ilobalo  is  a  natural  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  for  the  Province 
of  Chiriqui.  The  second  section  of  the  line  follows  the  Ilobalo  and 
Cano  Rivers  to  the  forty-fifth  milestone.  The  highway  then  descends 
into  the  Culebra  River  valley,  which  is  an  extensive  plain  over  400 
feet  aboye  sea  level.  The  Culebra  River  is  followed  for  a  distance  of 
about  6  miles.  The  road  then  branches  off  into  the  Cilindro  River 
Valley  and  at  the  sixty-fifth  milestone  crosses  the  central  mountain 
range  at  an  elevation  of  5,840  feet,  at  which  point  it  descends  to  the 
coast  and  terminates  at  Alto  Boquete  about  1  kilometer  from  the 
railway  station  of  the  Chiriqui  Railway,  which  runs  to  Pedregal  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  contractors  are  to  bo  paid  in  land  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  highway. - The  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

CRAFTS  in  the  city  of  Panama  requires  that  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  shall  be  in  good  health,  not  under  14  years  of  age,  not  less  than 
1.5  meters  (about  5  feet)  in  height,  and  shall  have  completed  the 
fifth  grade  in  the  primary  schools  or  pjiss  the  required  examination 
showing  that  they  are  fitted  for  entry. 


According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  FEDERAL  REVENUES,  with  the  exception  of  customs 
duties,  the  tax  on  salt,  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  guano,  and  other 
minor  sources  of  income,  the  total  collections  of  the  Government  of 
Peru  in  1915  were  1,426,528  Peruvian  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  = 
$4.8665),  or  20,475  Peruvian  pounds  more  than  the  collections 
obtained  from  the  same  sources  during  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  items  of  income  in  1915,  together  with  their  values,  expressed 
in  Peruvian  pounds,  were  as  follows:  Tobacco,  465,650;  alcohol, 
383,832;  sugar,  95,205;  stamps,  27,073;  income  tax,  31,899;  and 

opium,  17,020. - In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Public 

Works  has  rescinded  the  SUPE  WHARF  CONTRACT,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  commissioned  the  company  in  charge  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Federal  revenues  to  take  over  the  wharf  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  February  6,  1907. - The  President  of  the  Re¬ 

public,  believing  that  it  is  desirable  to  reestablish  the  free  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  OF  GOLD  COIN,  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  Treas- 
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ury  Department  to  buy  for  coinage  purposes  gold  and  foreign  bullion 
after  same  has  been  assayed  and  weighed  at  tlie  mint,  paying  for  this 

bullion  at  the  rate  of  136^  Peruvian  pounds  per  kilo  of  fine  gold. - 

The  management  of  the  Lima  to  Ancon  railway  has  issued  an  order 

allowing  first-class  passengers  to  carry  20  kilos  (44  pounds)  of  BAG-  ^ 

GAGE  free  and  second-class  passengers  10  kilos  (22  pounds). - 

The  athemeum  of  Cuzco  has  invited  the  writers  of  that  place  to  take 
part  in  a  LITERARY  CONTEST  which  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Cuzco  on  July  28,  1916,  allowing  them  to  choose  any  subject  of 
local  interest  which  they  desire  to  select  and  to  submit  same  in  the 
form  of  a  story,  essay,  or  poem.  The  work  must  be  delivered  to  the 
committee  before  July  1,  next.  A  committee-  appointed  for  the 

purpose  will  examine  the  same  and  award  the  prizes. - The  mayor 

of  Callao  issued  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  1916,  an  important 
SANITARY  DECREE  requiring  reports  to  be  made  to  the  board  of 
health  by  practicing  physicians  as  soon  as  it  is  known  or  suspected 
that  any  contagious  disease  exists  in  any  dwelling  in  the  province  and 
requiring  the  isolation  of  the  patient  or  patients,  the  fumigation  of  ' 
the  dwelling,  and  if  the  house  is  infested  with  rats,  measures  are  to 

be  taken  for  the  extermination  of  the  same. - -According  to  data 

published  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  the 
production  of  COPPER  m  the  Republic  of  Peru  in  1915  consisted  of 
32,410  tons,  as  compared  wdth  23,647  tons  in  1914  and  25,487  tons  in 

1913. - El  Peruano,  the  official  newspaper  of  Peru,  published  in 

Lima,  contained  in  its  edition  of  March  17,  1916,  the  full  Spanish  text 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  INHERITANCE  LAW 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  8th  of  the  said 

month. - A  police  decree  of  March  3  abolishes  GAMBLING 

HOUSES  throughout  the  Republic  with  the  exception  of  four  in 
Lima,  one  in  Callao,  and  one  in  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  are  allowed  to 

operate  under  striet  police  supervision. - Enrique  A.  Carrillo, 

ex-secretary  of  the  legation  of  Peru  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  » 

appointed  CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES  of  the  Peruvian  Government  neai 

the  Government  of  Colombia. - According  to  data  published  by 

the  Commercial  Review  of  Lima  the  total  BANK  CHECKS  in  circu- 
lation  in  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1916,  amounted  to 
2,320,189  Peruvian  pounds,  including  the  12,000  Peruvian  pounds 
authorized  by  the  Government  for  circulation  in  the  city  of  Iquitos. 

The  gold  reserve  forming  part  of  the  guaranty  of  these  checks  amounts 
to  617,708  Peruvian  pounds,  or  about  26  per  cent  of  the  total  issue. 

The  following  banks  participated  in  the  issue  of  these  checks:  Bank 
of  Peru  and  London,  876,039  Peruvian  pounds;  German  Bank, 

661,529;  Italian  Bank,  214,720;  Popular  Bank,  187,586;  International 

Bank,  95,315;  and  the  Savings  Bank,  273,000  Peruvian  pounds. - 

The  cultivation  of  COTTON  is  being  widely  extended  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Loreto  and  with  marked  successes,  so  that  it  is  predicted 
that  this  department  will  soon  be  not  only  one  of  the  principal  cotton- 
producing  regions  of  Peru  hut  one  of  the  greatest  of  South  America. 


'riie  Bureau  of  State  Railways  of  the  Government  of  Italy  has  sent 
a  repn'sentative  to  Paraguay  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  TIM¬ 
BER  of  that  country,  the  procedure  for  acquiring  forest  lauds  and 
the  transportation  problem,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  timber,  sleept'rs, 
etc.,  from  Paraguay  to  Italy.  The  first  step  which  this  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  State  railways  of  Italy  took  in  the  performance  of  his  com¬ 
mission  was  a  careful  examination  of  the  samples  of  timber  and 
sleepers  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Asuncion. 
These  samples,  according  to  press  reports,  favorably  impressed  the 
the  Italian  railway  commissioner  as  to  their  quality,  durability,  and 
the  abundance  with  which  they  arc  to  be  procured  in  the  Republic. 
The  principal  difficulty  relating  to  their  purchase  and  utilization, 
however,  is  the  cost  of  transportation  which  at  present  is  abnormally 
high.  One  of  the  first  transactions  made  by  the  commissioner  was 
the  ])urchase  of  a  lot  of  sleepers  rtuidy  for  shipment  at  Barranqueras. 
Paraguay  quebracho  or  ironwood  is  famous  the  world  over  for  use  as 
sleepers,  while  Paraguayan  cedar  is  greatly  in  demand  for  cabinet 
work,  and  especially  where  a  natural  scented  wood  of  fine  grain  and 

an  agrt'cablc  fragrance  is  required. - The  new  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

of  the  Paraguayan  Government  went  into  effect  on  March  1  of  the 

present  year. - Vessels  plying  on  the  Paraguay  and  Plate  rivers 

recently  raised  their  FREIGHT  RATES  20  per  cent. - Ur.  Jos6  P. 

Montero,  candidate  of  the  Lilx'ral  Party  for  vice  president  of  the 
Republic,  has  resigned  his  position  as  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN¬ 
TERIOR  in  President  S<;haerer’s  cabinet,  and  the  Executive  has 
appoinU'd  Ernesto  Velazquez,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Acting 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. - Statistics  have  been  compiled  showing 

that  the  annual  consumption  of  WATERMELONS  in  Asuncion  is, 
in  round  numbei’s,  210,000,  valued  at  175,000  pt'sos,  currency.  Most 
of  these  melons  come  from  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
federal  capital,  are  of  medium  size,  good  quality,  and  of  fine  flavor. 
During  the  last  few  years  steps  have  been  tak.'ii  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  improve  its  keeping  qualities,  and  lengthen  the  time  of  the 
bearing  season.  These  objects  arc  being  attained  by  seed  selection, 
straw  mulching,  and  by  planting  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  weeks 

apart  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  growing  season. - It  is 

estimated  that  Argentine  capitalists  hold  title  to  over  5,000  leagues 
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of  land  in  the  PARAGUAYAN  CHACO,  the  present  value  of  which 
is  approximately  $15,000,000  gold.— Aureliano  Gonzalez  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  for  a  private  COLONIZA¬ 
TION  concession  covering  1,000  hectares  of  land  situated  near  ViUa 
de  Rosario.  If  the  concession  is  granted,  the  petitioner  proposes  to 
clear  and  cultivate  200  hectares  within  the  fiist  three  years,  and  at 
least  100  hectares  annually  thereafter  until  the  whole  tract  is  utilized. 
Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  colonists  are  to  he  Paraguayans,  and 
the  land  is  ultimately  to  be  sold  to  the  colonists  — —A  group  of 
Paraguayan  capitalists  and  business  men  represented  by  W,  R.  Hay¬ 
wood,  of  Asuncion,  have  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  fleet  of  COLD-STORAGE  BARGES  to  ply  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion.  These  vessels  will  make  a  specialty  of 
the  transportation  of  meats,  perishable  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Argen¬ 
tine  capitalists  arc  also  interested  in  the  undertaking. - According 

to  statistics  published  by  the  Argentine  Government,  the  exports 
of  WINE  from  Argentina  to  Paraguay  in  1915  aggregated  490,000 

liters. - The  Banco  Constructor  (Construction  Bank)  of  Asuncion, 

Paraguay,  earned  in  1915  the  equivalent  of  150,300  Argentine  pesos 
(peso  =  $0.42). 


The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  received  officially  on 
March  10,  1916,  the  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  which  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  has  sent  to  all  of  the  Central  American  countries  and 
which  is  composed  of  Julio  Acosta,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
chairman ;  Joaquin  Ferndndez  Montufar,  secretary;  and  Col.  Guillermo 
Emilio  Gonzalez,  military  attach^.  The  remarks  which  were  made 
by  both  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission  were  very  cordial  and  expressive  of  the  good  will 
and  harmonious  relations  existing  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  Republics  at  the  present  time.  A  special  banquet  was  given 
the  Commission  by  President  and  Mrs  Melendez  at  the  executive 

mansion  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  March  18. - On  December 

31,  1915,  according  to  data  published  in  the  Diario  de  Occidente  of 
March  21  last,  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  that  country  aggregates 

27,560,288  pesos. - The  National  Legislative  Assembly  has  just 

promulgated  a  law  modifying  that  of  May  17,  1912,  concerning  the 
COAT  OF  ARMS  and  the  national  flag  of  the  Republic  and  pre¬ 
scribing  the  use  of  same. - The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  last 

report  on  the  three  banks  of  issue  at  present  doing  business  in  the 
Republic  states  that  the  money  in  bank  notes  and  coin  is  12,047,951 
pesos  (peso =$0.3537),  a  small  amount  when  it  is  taken  into  account 
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that  there  are  included  in  same  3,239,549  pesos  in  coin  stored  in  the 
vaults  of  the  three  banks  referred  to,  and  which  must  be  deducted 
from  the  nominal  amount  in  circulation.  Steps  have,  therefore, 
been  taken  to  increase  the  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM  of  the  country 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  with  a  largo  capital,  or 
by  increasing  the  capital  of  the  three  banks  referred  to  in  the  mini- 
mxim  proportion  of  £300,000  for  the  Occidental  Bank;  5,000,000 
pesos  silver  for  the  Bank  of  Salvador  and  2,000,000  pesos  silver 

for  the  AgricidUiral  and  Commercial  Bank. - On  March  1,  1916, 

the  CART  ROAD  which  lea<ls  to  Lake  Coatepeque  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Republic  was  opened  to  traflic.— — The  National  Govern¬ 
ment  has  approvetl  the  establishment  of  a  new  HOSPITAL  at  Berlin, 
in  the  Department  of  Usulutiin,  under  the  name  of  Luis  Alonso  Bara- 

o’.ia  Sanitarium. - The  press  of  Salvador  announces  that  at  the  close 

of  February  of  the  present  year  there  were  discovered  on  the  Suntulm 
plantation,  rich  gold  and  magnetic  iron  MINES  at  a  short  distance 
from  El  Potosi  mineral  district  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Sebastian  and  El  Divisadero  mines.  Experts  who  have  examinetl 
these  mines  state  that  the  veins  bearing  gold  ore  are  wide  and  well 
defined,  extend  from  north  to  south,  and  are  believed  to  contain  as 
I'ich  gold-producing  ores  as  any  in  Central  America.  The  iron  mine 
consists  of  a  larger  vein  running  from  east  to  west  which  can  ])e  traced 
for  about  a  league.  Both  the  gold  and  the  iron  ores  out  crop  at  the 

surface  and  can  be  eiisily  mined  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. - 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  recently  approved  the  agreement 
made  by  the  Consul-General  of  Salvador  in  Great  Britain  with  the 
London  and  South  American  Investment  and  Trust  Co.,  of  the 
English  metropolis.  The  agreement  amplifies  that  of  May  19,  1908, 
and  provides  for  the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  interest  and  the 
amortization  of  bonds  <lue  after  the  six-months  period  tenninating 
on  May  15,  1915.  The  suspension  of  payment  includes  coupons  up 
to  those  which  will  fall  due  on  August  15,  1919.  The  interest  due 
or  which  will  become  due  during  that  period  will  be  paid  semiannually 
on  the  15th  of  August  and  the  15th  of  February.  In  addition  to 
this  interest  there  will  be  paid,  as  heretofore,  £505  every  six  months 
plus  the  English  tax  on  same,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  reckoned  at 
more  than  2s.  6d.  per  po\md  sterling,  and  £257  for  stamp  taxes. 
During  this  time,  and  up  to  August  15,  1919,  only  the  interest  on 
the  7  per  c(*nt  bonds — that  is  to  say,  the  interest  on  interest  due — 
shall  be  paid.  On  February  15, 1920,  the  Government  agrees  to  again 
commence  payments  of  the  same  amounts  as  formerly — that  is  to  say, 
£43,005 — to  be  applied  as  follows:  (a)  To  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  7  per  cent  bonds;  (6)  to  the  payment  of  the  1908  6  per  cent  bonds; 
(c)  to  the  amortization  of  the  converted  bonds  (those  which  bear  7 
per  cent  interest),  either  by  purchase  or  lot,  according  to  the  terns 
of  the  agreement.  After  the  amortization  of  the  7  per  cent  bonds  the 
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amounts  intended  for  the  payment  of  said  debts  shall  be  used  to 
liquidate  first  the  interest  on  the  1908  6  per  cent  bonds,  and  any 
surplus  remaining  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  bonds. 
The  decree  approving  the  agreement  referred  to  became  operative 
on  March  20  last. - The  newspaper  entitled  El  Diario  del  Sal¬ 

vador  announces  that  about  the  middle  of  March  of  the  present 
year  the  SCENIC  CURTAIN  of  Colon  Theater  arrived  in  the  federal 
capital.  This  curtain,  which  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  was  painted 
by  a  Salvadorean  artist  ami  represents  a  panoramic  view  of  Lake 
Ilopango  and  vicinity. 


The  administration  has  presented  a  bill  to  the  National  Congress  cov¬ 
ering  the  IRRIGATION  PROBLEMS  of  the  Republic.  This  measure 
declares  that,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  irrigation  works  or  the 
utilization  of  navigable  or  nonnavigable  streams  for  the  ])roduction  of 
electric  power,  all  the  hydraulic  forces  not  now  in  use  in  the  country 
are  the  property  of  the  State.  The  bill  provides  that  owners  of  irri¬ 
gable  lands  who  refuse  to  irrigate  same  must  dispose  of  them  to  the 
State,  if  the  Government  so  desires,  at  their  assessed  value  before  the 
irrigation  project  is  commenced,  plus  a  bonus  of  40  per  cent.  Such 
lands  taken  over  by  the  State  are  to  be  subdivided  and  used  for 
colonization  purposes,  agronomic  stations,  or  for  resale  in  lots  of  not 
less  than  50  hectares.  The  bill  authorizes  the  executive  to  issue  6  per 
cent  annual  interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1 ,500,000  pesos 
(peso  =  $1.0342),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  irrigation  projects,  as  well  as  an  additional  sum  of 
200,000  pesos  annually  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. - The  FIRST  NATIONAL  WHEAT  EXPOSITION  held  in 

Uruguay  was  opened  to  the  public  at  Canelones  on  March  5,  1916,  in 
the  presence  of  President  Feliciano  Viera.  The  Minister  of  Industries 
stated  on  that  occasion  that  the  wheat  production  of  Uruguay  from 
1898  to  1915  has  been  practically  stationary,  the  yearly  average  out¬ 
put  having  been,  approximately,  200,000  metric  tons  (metric  ton  = 
1,000  kilos,  or  2,205  pounds).  The  production  of  Uruguayan  wheat 
in  1916  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  300,000  metric  tons,  the 
increased  output  of  the  present  year  being  largely  due  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  seed  wheat  collected  and  distributed  by  the  Seed  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Uruguayan  Government.  In  1915  the  distribution  of  seed 
wheat  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  amounted  to  1,200  metric  tons, 
as  compared  with  411  metric  tons  in  1914  and  450  in  1913.  The 
exposition  had  over  2,000  exhibits  of  wheat  grown  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  The  grand  prize,  consisting  of  150  pesos  voted  by  the 
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Senate  and  a  gold  medal  fronv  the  National  Commission  of  Rural 
Development,  was  awarded  to  the  Pedro  Pirelli  exhibit  of  unbearded 

wheat  (trigo  pelon)  grown  in  the  Department  of  Florida. - A 

SCHOOL  FOR  ELECTRICIANS  was  established  in  Montevideo  on 
April  1  last  at  the  electrie  light  and  power  plant  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government.  The  coui’so  covers  a  period  of  two  y^ears  and  includes 
the  study  of  electricity,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  drawing.  The 
classes  will  he  in  charge  of  the  following  electric  engineers;  Gil])erto 
Lasnicr,  Armando  Regusci,  Juan  Alonso,  Jose  Maria  Aguerre,  and 

David  Santini. - Dr.  Salgado  has  introduced  a  hill  into  Congress 

creating  an  INSTITUTE  OF  LABOR  consisting  of  34  members,  cither 
male  or  female,  18  of  whom  are  to  he  appointed  by  the  President,  8 
selected  by  employers,  and  8  elected  by  workingmen,  to  (cooperate 
with  the  adjninistrativc  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation,  enactment,  and  enforcement  of  labor  laws 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  welfare  and  hetterment  of  the 

working  classes. - Dr.  Ga])riel  Terra  has  introduced  a  hill  into  the 

lower  house  of  the  National  Congress  aiithori/.ing  the  BANK  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  to  establish  branches  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Rio  Grande,  Brazil. - The  lien  Contracting  Co.,  an  American  cor¬ 

poration,  which  has  been  engaged  by  the  Uruguayan  Government 
to  sanitate  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes,  began  work  early  in  April 
last.  T.  J.  Sheppard,  an  American  engineer,  is  in  (Jiarge  of  the  under¬ 
taking. - The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Uruguay  in  1915  con¬ 

sisted  of  imports,  34,976,639  pesos,  and  exports,  73,290,671  pesos. 
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According  to  data  published  by  the  daily  newspaper.  Ell  Universal, 
of  Caracas,  Jos6  1.  Briceno  established  some  time  ago  a  farm  in  San 
Fernando  de  Apurc,  devoted  entirely  to  the  raising  of  HEIRONS, 
from  which  the  beautiful  aigret  plumes,  so  highly  prized  in  commerce, 
are  obtained.  The  undertaking  proved  to  he  both  practical  and 
profitable  and  the  result  has  been  the  extension  of  the  industry. 
Mr.  Briceno  states  that  these  farms  can  be  successfully  operated 
anywhere  where  the  proper  climatic  conditions  exist,  providing  the 
necessary  lakes,  lagoons,  or  ponds,  either  natural  or  artificial,  are 
available.  The  birds  breed  and  multiply  in  captivity  if  their  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  approach  those  of  a  state  of  nature,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl.  They  shed  their  feathers 
twice  a  year,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  captivity  and  have  a  limited 
area  over  which  to  roam,  greatly  facilitates  the  collection  of  the 
plumes  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  obtaining  same.  The 
plumes  of  the  domesticated  heron  are  reported  by  Mr.  Briceno  to 
be  more  perfect,  beautiful,  and  clean  than  the  feathers  found  in  the 
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underbrush  and  briar  patches  frecpicntcd  by  the  wild  herons.  In 
1915  there  were  60  herons  on  Mr.  lirieeno’s  farm  and  the  plumes 
gathered  weighed  450  grams.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this 
is  an  industry  capable  of  great  development  and  large  returns  in  the 

Kepuhlic  of  Venezuela. - Tlie  National  Government  has  rented  to 

GuiUermo  Pimentel,  of  Caracas,  for  25  years,  the  asphalt,  petroleum, 
naphtha,  and  similar  deposits  found  in  the  Republic  within  the  fol¬ 
lowing  limits:  To  the  north,  the  Caribbean  Sea;  to  the  oast,  the  port 
of  Borburata;  to  the  south,  the  Puerto  CabeUo  road  to  Borburata; 
and  to  the  east,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  lessee  agrees  to  begin  to  work  these  deposits  within  the  next 
three  years,  and  work  once  begun  on  same  must  not  be  suspended  for 
more  than  three  years  except  in  the  case  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  legally  proved.  The  concessionaire  must  pay  for  each  ton 
of  asphalt,  petroleum,  naphtha,  mineral  tar  and  similar  substances 
which  he  exploits  in  their  crude  state,  3  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0,193) 
each,  and  for  each  hectare  included  in  the  concession,  2  bolivares 
annually.  The  lessee  has  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  machinery 
and  other  articles  mentioned  in  article  92  of  the  Mining  Code.  The 
contract  referred  to  can  not  be  signed  without  the  approval  of  the 

President  of  the  Republic. - A  lease,  under  conditions  similar  to 

those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  has  been  made  by  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  to  Aristides  Soto,  of  Maracaibo,  for  the  exploitation  of 
four  COAL  MINES,'  called,  respectively,  Manto  Limon,  Manto  Ga- 
vilancito,  Cien  Vetas,  and  Vetas  Ricas,  consisting  of  200  hectares  of 
land  each,  and  the  Rio  de  Oro  petroleum  mine,  located  on  Govern¬ 
ment  land  in  the  municipality  of  Jaji,  Camp  Elias  District,  State  of 
Merida.  The  lease  is  for  27  years,  and  the  contractor  agrees  to  pay 

two  bolivares  for  each  ton  of  coal  extracted. - The  general  manager 

of  the  Maracaibo  Tramway  Co.  inaugurated  an  ELECTRIC  TRAM 

SERVICE  in  that  city  on  the  27th  of  March,  1915. - At  a  meeting 

held  in  the  lecture  haU  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
Caracjis  on  April  5,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  VENEZU¬ 
ELAN  COMMISSION  to  the  First  Congress  of  American  Children 
to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  in  July,  1916,  the 
following  delegates  were  chosen:  Dr.  Alfredo  Machado,  president; 
Dr.  Agustin  Aveledo  and  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Risquez,  Vice  presidents; 
Dr.  J.  de  D.  Villegas  Ruiz,  secretary;  Guillermo  Todd,  assistant 
secretary;  Dr.  Emilio  Ochoa,  treasurer;  and  VirgUio  Gonzalez  Lugo, 

assistant  treasurer. - The  National  Government  has  commissioned 

Dr.  Giro  Vasquez  to  install  the  government’s  weather  bureaus  in  the 
cities  of  Bolivar  and  Calabozo,  established  under  an  executive  decree 

of  March  14,  1913. - On  March  10,  1916,  there  was  celebrated  at 

La  Guaira,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  one  hundred  and  third 
ANNIVERSARY  of  the  birth  of  the  Venezuelan  patriot  and  writer. 
Dr.  Jos6  Vargas,  a  native  of  La  Guaira  and  a  celebrated  Venezuelan 
physician. 


